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of educational history from Plato to Herbert Spencer. 
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ject are the organization and management of the individual 
school, and of the school system, and the useful direction of 
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Declaration 


The National Educational Association, now holding its 
forty-fourth meeting in Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, and 
representing the teachers and friends of education thruout 
the country, makes the following declaration of principles: 


1. The Bureau of Education continues to render 
invaluable service to the nation. It is the judg- 











Watt Se 


State ee of Public Instruction, 


Pennsylvania. 
President-elect of the N. E. A., 1905-6. 


ment of the association that the powers of the 
Bureau should be enlarged and that liberal ap- 
propriations should be made to it by Congress in 
order to enable it to widen its usefulness. 

2. The National Educational Association notes 
with approval that the qualifications demanded of 
teachers in the public schools, and especially in 
city public schools, are increasing annually, and 
particularly that in many localities special prep- 
aration is demanded of teachers. The idea that 
any one with a fair education can teach school is 





of Principles 


gradually giving way to the correct notion that 
teachers must make special preparation for the 
vocation of teaching. The higher standard de- 
manded of teachers must lead logically to higher 
salaries for teachers and constant efforts should 
be made by all persons interested in education to 
secure for teachers adequate compensation for 
their work. 

3. The rapid establishment of township or rural 
high schools is one of the most gratifying evidences 
of the progress of education. We believe that 
this movement should be encouraged until the 
children of rural communities enjoy the benefits of 
public education to an extent approximating as 
nearly as practicable the education furnished in 
urban communities. 

4, The association heartily approves of the efforts 
now being made to determine the proper place of 
industrial education in the public schools. We be- 
lieve that the time is rapidly approaching when 
industrial education should be introduced into all 
schools and should be made to harmonize with the 








Pres. J. N. WILKINSON, State Normal School, Kansas. 
Treasurer-elect of the N. E. A., 1905-6. 


occupations of the community. These courses 
when introduced should include instruction in ag- 
riculture as well as manual training, etc. Wher- 
ever the conditions justify their establishment, 


This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, With the exception of ‘‘The Educational Outlook,’’ 
consists of papers, and abstracts of papers, read at the great Conbention of 


the National Educational Association at Asbury Park. 
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schools that show the application of the branches 
of knowledge to practical life,should be established. 

5. The N. E. A. strongly recommends the in- 
creasing utilization of urban school buildings for 
free vacation schools, and for free evening schools 
and lecture courses for adults, and for children 
who have been obliged to leave the day schools 
prematurely. 

6. It is the duty of the state to provide for the 
education of every child within its borders and to 
see that all children obtain the 1udiments of an 
education. The constitutional provision that all 
persons must contribute to the support of the 
public schools logically carries with it the implied 
provision that no persons should be permitted to 
defeat the purposes of the public school law by 
forcing their children, at an early age, to become 
bread winners. 
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Pres. E. ORAM LyTE, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 


7. The National government should provide 
schools for the children of all persons living in 
territory under the immediate control of the gov- 
ernment. The attention of Congress is specially 
directed to the need of adequate legislation to pro- 
vide schools for the children of citizens of the 
United States living on naval reservations. 

8. The N. E. A. regrets the revival in some 
quarters of the idea that the common school is a 
place for teaching nothing but reading, spelling, 
writing, and ciphering, and takes this occasion to 
declare that the ultimate object of popular educa- 
tion is to teach the children how tolive righteously, 
healthily, and happily, and that to accomplish this 
object it is essential that every school inculate the 
love of truth, justice, purity, and beauty thru the 
study of biography, history, ethics, natural history, 
music, drawing, and manual arts. 
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9. The National Educational Association wishes 
to record its approval of the increasing appreciation 
among educators of the fact that the building of 
character is the real aim of the schools and the 
ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions for 
their maintenance. There is in the minds of the 
children and youth of to-day a tendency toward a 
disregard for constituted authority; a lack of re- 
spect for age and superior wisdom; a weak appre- 
ciation of the demands of duty; a disposition to 
follow pleasure and interest rather than obligation 
and order. This condition demands the earnest 
thought and action of our leaders of opinion, and 
places important obligations upon school author- 
ities. 

10. The National Educational Association wishes 
to congratulate the secondary schools and colleges 
of the country that are making the effort to re- 
move the taint of professionalism that has crept 
into student sports. This taint can be removed 
only by forcing students, alumni, and school facul- 
ties to recognize that inter-school games should be 
played for sportsmanship and not merely for 
victory. 

11. The National Educational Association observes 
with great satisfaction the tendency of cities and 
towns to replace large school committees or boards 
which have exercised thru sub-committees execu- 
tive functions, by small boards which determine 
general policies but entrust all executive functions 
to salaried experts. 


12. Local taxation, supplemente:] by State tax- 
ation, presents the best means for the support of 
the public schools, and for securing that deep in- 
terest in them which is necessary to their greatest 
efficiency. State aid should be granted only as 
supplementary to local taxation, and not as a sub- 
stitute for it. 


13. We cannot too often repeat that close, intelli- 
gent, judicious supervision is necessary for all 
grades of schools. 


14. A free democracy cannot long continue 
without the assistance of a system of state sup- 
ported schools administered by the chosen agents 
of the people and responsible for its ideals, its 
conduct, and its results. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the National Educational 
Association are due, and are hereby most cordially tendered 
to the residents of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, whose 
open-hearted, refined hospitality will long be remembered ; 
to the newspapers that have fu!ly recorded the proceedings 
of the association from day to day; to the railroads and 
other transportation companies, whose hearty and well- 
directed co-operation in bringing the large membership to 
these beautiful twin cities by the sea was essential to the 
success of this meeting, and to the educators of Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove and the state of New Jersey, who 
have so successfully borne the burden of preparing for the 
great body of teachers and friends of education that have 
assembled here this week. This association desires to refer 
particularly to the services of Hon. James L. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the state board of education of New Jersey, and his 
associates on the board; Hon. E. M. Baxter, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Dr. J. M. Green, principal of 
the State Renan! school, Trenton. N. J.; Mr. T. Frank 
Appleby, chairman of the general local committee; Mr. R. 
A. Tusting, secretary, and their associates; Dr. Fred S. 
Shepard, superintendent of the schools of Asbury Park; 
Miss Lidie M. Doren, superintendent of schools of Ocean 
Grove; Prof. John Epright, superintendent of schools of 
Monmouth county, and Prof. H. Brewster Willis, superin- 
tendent of schools of Middlesex county; to the teachers and 
school officers who have contributed in many ways to the 
success of this meeting; to Mr. Tali Esen Morgan, director 
of music, Ocean Grove, N. J.; to the eminent soloists who 
took part in the public exercises of the general meeting, and 
to the Ocean Grove Festival Chorus and the Ocean Grove 
Festival Orchestra for the exceptionally fine music ren- 
dered by them; to the governor of this state and his official 
associates, and to the military department for having fur- 
nished an escort to the president of the United States and 
for prccesetey and generously providing for the care and 
comfort of the chief executive of the nation during his visit 
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to the convention, and to all others who have co-operated 
with them in making arrangements for this meeting and in 
carrying their carefully prepared plans to successful com- 

letion 
“7 Resolved, That the thanks of the association be tendered 
to the retiring president, Dr. William H. Maxwell, of New 
York city, and to the retiring treasurer, Prof. James W. 
Crabtree, of Nebraska, for the faithful and efficient ser- 
vices which they have rendered to the association during the 
past year. 

Presented by Cinioaiibied on Resolutions, 


E. Oram Lyte, Chairman. 
EBPON 


Compulsory Education and Child- 
Labor. 


By Professor FRANKLIN H. GIpDDINGS, Columbia 
University. 

The educational problem, and the industrial prob- 
lem of child-labor, cannot be separated. This is 
true, whether every parent is permitted to deal as 
he will with his child, or whether he is compelled, 
as in most American commonwealths he is com- 
pelled, to withold his child from gainful employ- 
ment and to keep him in a school, or otherwise to 
provide systematic instruction for him, during 
certain weeks of each year. Child-labor itself is 
a kind of education which, according to its nature 
and extent, may be consistent or altogether in- 
consistent with other kinds. The labor that 
American boys and girls had to perform on the 
farm, a generation and more ago, was often an in- 
valuable discipline of mind and character, fitting 
them for self-reliant and useful careers quite as 
effectively as their meager school training did. 
Such labor did not necessarily unfit the child for 
the enjoyment of the highest educational advan- 
tages. Exhausting confinement in stores, sweat 
shops, and factories, is child-labor of an altogether 
different sort. It is antagonistic to the child’s 
mental and physical development, and it cannot be 
combined with any sound educational policy. 

Compulsory education by the state, and the pro- 
hibition of child-labor, are policies undoubtedly 
socialistic in character. They assert the suprem- 
acy of the state’s interest in the child as against 
any opposing interest of the parent. The Amer- 
ican people have never been afraid of socialism to 
this extent,andwithin the last ten years have great- 
ly extended both compulsory education and the 
prohibition of the labor of children between ten 
and fourteen years of age. It would not be inac- 
curate to say that public sentiment at the present 
time in New England and, in the Northwest, and 
in most of the North Central states, demands an 
increasingly strict enforcement of child-labor 
legislation, and that a similar sentiment is rapidly 
growing in the South. 

This policy encounters, however, important ob- 
stacles, which call for intelligent examination. Not 
much difficulty has been encountered in the courts. 
The constitutionality of both compulsory school at- 
tendance and of the restriction of child employ- 
ment,in the interest of health, intelligence, morals, 
and citizenship, is everywhere upheld. The real 
difficulties are of quite another character. 

It is not easy to maintain the administrative 
machinery to enforce child-labor restriction, and 
the truancy laws. Experience has shown that 
compulsory school attendance is itself the best en- 
forcement of the laws against child-labor; but 
this is difficult where school accommodations are 
inadequate, and where population if either dense 
and heterogeneous,as in the tenement house quar- 
ters of our great cities, or sparse, and indifferent 
to educational interests,as in the mountain regions 
of the South. 

A very special difficulty, and one that puts all our 
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theories and our devices to the severest test, is 
that which is presented by destitute families. The 
practical question which has to be answered over 
and over, is: ls it right to take a strong, over- 
grown boy thirteen years of age, from money earn- 
ing employment, and force him to attend school 
when,by so doing we compel a widowed mother to 
apply to private or public relief agencies for help, 
thereby making her, and perhaps the boy also, a 
pauper? 

The only answer to this question, consistent 
with the policy of compulsory education itself, is 
the proposition that in such cases adequate public 
assistance should be given, not as charity but as a 
right. To shrink from this course because it is 
socialistic is thoroly illogical and inconsistent. Com- 
pulsory education itself,as I have said, is socialism, 
pure and simple. State interference with the par- 
ent’s disposition of his child’s energy and time, is 
a further extension of socialism. These policies 
have never been anything but socialistic, they 
never by any possibility can be anything less than 
socialistic. Let us,therefore,not balk at a further 
provision by the state, which happens to be nec- 
essary to make them effective. Let us make our 
socialistic scheme complete and consistent, or con- 
fess that it is altogether wrong, and abandon it. 

A final and deeper difficulty exists, which has re- 
ceived curiously little attention. We heara great 
deal lately about “‘race suicide.’’ Large families 
are no longer seen, especially in the so-called 
middle class. It is strange that no one has point- 
ed out the connection between the increased de- 
mand upon parents to maintain their children in 
school, foregoing,the earnings that children might 
add to the family income and the diminishing size 
of the average family. The connection, however, is 
undoubtedly a real one,and the practical inference 
is obvious. If the restriction of child-labor is de- 
sirable; if compulsory education is desirable; and 
if at the same time large families also are desirable; 
the state must make up to the family at least 
some part of the income that children could earn 
if they were permitted freely to enter upon indus- 
trial employments. The question, therefore, that 
we shall have to face and to answer, is this: Shall 
the state pay parents for keeping their children in 
school, between the ages of ten and fourteen? This 
would be a policy of socialism, undoubtedly. I do 
not pretend to say whether the American people 
will or will not adopt it. I only say that as a 
matter of social causation they will be compelled 
to adopt it, if they try to maintain both large 
families and compulsory education, while prohibit- 
ing child-labor in department stores and factories. 
It is not my intention to advocate the measure, or to 
argue against it. My purpose is served in calling 
your attention to the logic of facts. 


BPR 
The Immigrant Child. 


[| Abstract. ] 


By JULIA RICHMAN, District Superintendent, 
New York City. 


Ours isa nationof immigrants. The citizen voter 
of to-day was the immigrant child of yesterday. 
He may be the political leader of to-morrow. Be- 
tween the voter of to-day and the immigrant child 
of yesterday stands the school. The school alone 
can make of the immigrant the material upon 
which the future welfare of the state and the 
nation is based. Careful examination of the 
statistics of the bureau of immigration shows first, 
that no census of children of school age among the 
arriving immigrants is taken; second, that thous- 
ands of immigrant children of school age never 
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enter our schools; and third, that about nine per 
cent. of immigrant arrivals are of school age. 
That there has never been any co-ordination be- 
tween the immigration and the school authorities 
is a governmental blunder which needs immediate 
correction. 

The immigrant child of prior schooling shculd be 
properly graded, not according to his knowledge 
of English but according to his mentality. Special 
classes for foreigners, as a meansto an end, not 
as an end in itself, must be established in all com- 
munities where foreigners congregate. 

The Americanization of the child while the 
parents remain foreign in thought, language, and 
custom means domestic shipwreck. The school 
must give to the parents correct American stand- 
ards. In order to acquaint parents as well chil- 
dren witha respect fo: the law, we must change our 
methods of teaching civics. "A community needs 
knowledge of local ordinances before it needs 
to know the divisions of the national government. 
Foreigners should be taught the laws which were 
made for their protection. It is far more essen- 
tial that they should be taught to obey tenement 
house laws, to keep fire escapes clear, and to 
separate ashes from garbage, than to memorize 
the qualifications of a United States senator or to 
name the members of the president’s cabinet. 

We must recognize that pedagogy based solely 
upon theory has outlived its usefulness. Abstract 
educational theories must’ stand aside to make 
room for sociological experiences. The sociolog- 
ical needs of a community must be examined and 
closely studied by educators and the causes there- 
of must be scientifically traced. In the removal 
of these causes the school will find its chief func- 
tion, its chief obligation to the community. So- 
ciology and pedagogy must be harmoniously 
blended would we truly serve the state and the 
nation. With this ideal before them, the training 
schools for teachers must revise their methods. 

A teacher’s life if viewed with the eyes of the 
optimist, is one of glorious opportunity; to the 
pessimist, it is one of hopeless drudgery. With 
you it still rests either to make your teaching a 
work of hopeless drudgery or of unlimited oppor- 
tunity. Nowhere is that opportunity so rich, so 
fruitful, and so soul-satisfying as in a community 
of aliens. In all classes of the community there is 
much of God’s work to bedone. In the large immi- 
grant communities this is especially true. Let us 
give ourselves to the task of serving the state, hu- 
manity, and God. Ours is the great opportunity of 
rendering the rare and holy service of making a true 
American citizen out of an immigrant child. 


EPIX 
Teaching Our Language to Non- 
English Speaking Children. 
[Abstract. ] 


By District Supt. GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, 
New York City. ; 


The speaker assigned the problem of distribut- 
ing the 1,000,000 annual alien arrivals to the gen- 
eral government, and the problem of assimilating 
them to the educational authorities. After refer- 
ring briefly to the experiences and difficulties of 
other nations with aliens, he took up the New York 
problem which is, in a general way, the problem 
of most of our large cities. The speaker briefly 
described the disposition of non-English speaking 
pupils in the New York schools. He does not be- 
lieve it wise to keep these children in classes by 
themselves longer than absolutely necessary. 
“ Our object is to assimila e them and that is ac- 
complished more quickly by bringing them in con- 
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tact with children speaking our language and hav- 
ing our ideals. 

““The aim of all instruction in these classes 
should be to give these pupils as quickly as possi- 
ble an Enylish working vocabulary that will en- 
able them to understand and follow instruction in 
on to which they would be assigned natur- 
a y.”’ 

The subject was discussed under the following 
headings: Conditions that confront the teacher; 
his aim; his tools; some basic principles that must 
be kept in mind; importance of sound and sound 
physiology; the place of conversation exercises in 
these classes and some general methods of teach- 
ing oral language, sounds, and reading. 

‘The methods must differ somewhat from those 
followed in teaching English to our own children. 
The classes are heterogeneous as to language; 
therefore it is impossible to use any language but 
English as the intermediary between the teacher 
and the pupil. The so-called natural method of 
teaching a language is, therefore, the best because 
it does not rely for assistance upon the mother- 
tongue of the pupil. 

“More than 100,000 children under fourteen 
years of age were landed on our shores last year.’’ 


OP 
The Teaching of Applied Design. 


[Abstract. ] 


By JAMES PARTON HANEY, Directcr of Art and 
Manual Training, New York City. 


The moment any space is divided by a lineor has 
introduced into it a spot, masses are formed with- 
in it. That moment it becomes a design. Applied 
design concerns itself with a given space so divided; 
the term defines the relation which exists between 
the masses formed. The more harmonious this 
relation, the better the design. 

As an element in determining mass, line is of 
greatest importance. All designs have more or 
less action or movement. Primarily, it is the power 
which resides in line which controls this movement, 
which makes it fast or slow, and turns it in one 
direction or another. No line in a pattern may be 
ignored, nor is any one to be added without care- 
ful consideration of the part it is going to play in 
conditioning the rhythm of the design. No spot 
even is quiescent. The eye travels to each spot in 
turn, that it may establish rhythmic relations be- 
tween such spot or mass and other masses. 

The designer thus has it in his power to make 
the observer look where he will in his pattern. He 
can lead the eye from one line to another and from 
one mass to another, he can give strength and 
simplicity by emphasizing the elements that bind 
together and support the form, and can give inter- 
est by felicitous rhythms and smooth transitions. 
Conversely, he can cause discomfort by forcing the 
eye to make abrupt changes, and positive dissatis- 
faction by leaving it to wander aimlessly ina maze 
of unrelated forms. 

A problem in design may be stated with the pre- 
cision of a problem in geometry. The secret of 
successful class-room teaching lies in this specific 
definition and in the systematic development of the 
steps to the problem’s solution. These steps should 
include, first, the introduction of the decorating 
mass into the space; second, the division of this 
mass into elements; third, the refinement of these 
elements,and fourth their translation into “ subject 
matter ’’ or conventionalized forms. 

Good illustrative matter must be presented to 
pupils if they are to evolve good designs. Example 
counts for much in such practice. The illustra- 
tions offered must relate specifically to the problem 
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to be solved. These examples should be analyzed 
by the pupils under the teacher’s direction, that 
their structural and decorative features may be 
understood, seen and the limits of desirable vari- 
ations determined. 

The earlier steps in teaching should be confined 
to instruction in what makes for good structural 
relations between masses. Later, the student may 
be permitted to make elaborate patterns in which 
the structural elements are disguised by details, 
but at first he must be limited to the development 
of masses alone. 

Following these principles, pupils may be led to 
make designs simple and structurally sound, varied 
and well related and showing a pleasing repose 
thru well balanced interests. 

For such results it is worth while to strive. 


BP 


Handwork in Primary Schools. 
'  [Abstract.] 


By Miss WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, Director of 
Art Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ Since the congregation of the masses of people 
into great urban centers, children are deprived of 
sharing in the industrial occupations which on a 
time were necessary to the existence of the home. 

Spinning and weaving, felling trees, tending 
stock, chopping wood, carrying water were occu- 
pations which tended to the development of ster- 
ling qualities. 

When the “‘No Admittance’’ signs are promi- 
nent above the portals of the great centers of in- 
dustrial activity of to-day, there is little opportun- 
ity for children to enter,into a sympathetic under- 
standing of the present industrial forces. 

When the home no longer provides opportunity 
for industrial occupations and the centers of indus- 
trial activity are practically closed, it behooves the 
school, for social, educational, and industrial rea- 
sons to make provision for bringing children into 
sympathy with the great industrial forces which 
move the world, and to provide opportunity for a 
measure of creative work in the fashioning of ma- 
terials into forms of use and beauty. 

The school recognizes the need, and educators 
who have at heart the highest development of the 
three royal H’s, the Head, the Heart, and the 
Hand, are earnestly endeavoring to provide for it. 

Gathering together from widely scattered parts 
of the great continent we have varying experi- 
ences. 

Some base their creed upon race development, 
and, from an historical study of the part industry 
has played in the upbuilding and maintaining of 
social life, are furnishing stimulus for interest 
that children may re-live the experiences of the 
ages and the industrial development in the manner 
of the race. 

East and west and north and south there are 
special schools provided with every possible equip- 
ment. To those who are unhampered by difficul- 
ties we look for help in the establishment of 
ideals. 

There is the problem of the great cities where 
work must, of necessity, be carried on under re- 
strictions. 

Among problems of interest are these: 

(1) What types of industrial work and materials 
are suited to primary schools? 

(2) Is it best for girls to work with boys in the 
shops, and for boys to cook? 

(3) What can be done in inter-relating manual 
work with art study, games, music, history, liter- 
ature? 

(4) What is being done in gardening? 
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(5) With what freedom can children work along 
constructive lines? 

(6) To what extent may manual work be used 
as seat occupation work in grade schools? 

As manual work will demand much of our fu- 
ture educational endeavor these questions are of 
special import. 

BP 


The Direct Method in the Teaching 
of Languages. 
[Abstract. ] 
By Ernst WOLF, Yeatman High School, St. Louis. 


‘*The question of method becomes of gravest 
importance if experience shows that by the 
method in vogue unsatisfactory results are at- 
tained. Assuming this to be the case, the ‘re- 
formers’ for the last thirty years have tried to 
find the reasons for the meager harvest that 
sprang forth from the golden seed that had been 
sown, and to point out ways which would assure 
better results. They argued that the secret of 
success depended upon the intensity of the im- 
pressions, and called attention to the fact, that the 
use of the mother tongue in the teaching of for- 
eign languages prevented the impressions from 
becoming intense. They attacked the claim, pre- 
sented by the advocates of the ‘old’ method, that 
it gives an unparalleled ‘mental discipline.” A 
chaotic muddle of contradictory views is still pre- 
vailing in regard to this question, and the idea 
that the process is presumably different in every 
individual is probably the correct one. The trans- 
lationists also claim that the exercise in trans- 
lating improves the student’s English, while on 
the other hand, this argument is met by the claim 
that ‘no phenomenal linguist has ever produced 
real literature.’ 

Languages’ are learned by forming associations. 
In learning to speak his mother tongue, the child 
associates words with objects, actions, events,and 
finally, sentences with thoughts. To overcome 
this habit and to replace it by the habit of associ- 
ating ‘directly,’ the words of the foreign language 
with the corresponding objects and ideas, is the 
task of the language teacher. A difficult task it 
is, indeed, but not impossible. In acquiring an 
elementary vocabulary, the use of objects and 
pictures suffices. In the study of literary texts, 
the vocabulary thus acquired constitutes the basis 
of instruction. The meaning of unfamiliar words 
is made clear mainly by definition, by analysis, 
but above all by context. To ‘guess,’ as it were, 
the correct meaning of an unfamilar word from its 
associations, means a mental activity of the high- 
est educational value, a real logical reasoning, not 
inferior to the solving of an algebraic equation 
with an unknown quantity.’’ 


PDR 
Industrial Training in Public Even- 


ing Schools. 
[Abstract. ] 


By PRIN. CHARLES F. WARNER, Technical High 
School and of the Evening School of Trades, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Probably no country in the world has done more 
than our own to advance the cause of manual 
training as a feature of general education. Both 
the elementary and the secondary schools have 
felt the influence of the manual training movement 
and its value is universally conceded. 

The more strictly educational phase of the man- 
ual training movement is naturally found in the 
elementary schools. In the secondary schools, 
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while the educational side is by no means lost 
sight of, the distinctly practical element is proper- 
ly emphasized to a certain extent. 

Broadly speaking, both the educational and the 
vocational element in manual training may be con- 
sidered as forming a part of industrial education. 
But the program of all manual training schools, 
even those in which the practical element is most 
emphasized, is too general to admit of training 
along industrial lines sufficiently effective to be 
immediately utilized for the benefit of the indus- 
tries and for the profit of individual wage earners. 

What we need is trades schools similar to those 
of France and Germany, but suited, of course, to 
our conditions and needs. Our manual training 
high schools can never become trades schools, nor 
can they enter very far into that field because the 
American people as a rule, tho intensely practical 
and conscious of the demands of an industrial and 
scientific age, wish their children of high school 
age to have a broad training with as much of cul- 
ture as possible, at the same time that they acquire 
a knowledge of fundamental scientific principles 
and some appreciation of industrial methods. To 
this end they have built and equipped a consider- 
able number of manual training and technical high 
schools and they will go on multiplying such 
schools. But these schools are costly and they 
will be required to give the greatest possible re- 
turn on the investment. It is a fair question to 
ask whether these expensive equipments in build- 
ings, apparatus, and teaching force, cannot be made 
to yield good returns along the line of training for 
the trades as well as in the field of general educa- 
tion. 


SEP 


Hand Work for Girls in High School 
[Abstract. ] 


By KATHARINE E. Dopp, Extension Division, 
The University of Chicago. 


Formal education by divorcing the symbols of 
knowledge from experience tends to isolate the 
school from the real interests of life. The arts 
and crafts are needed in education in order to 
maintain the integrity of life. If we can under- 
stand that the great subjects of study are merely 
generalized statements of what is going on in the 
world, if we can understand that the typical forms 
of hand work are means of giving young people a 
first-hand experience which will enable them to 
translate the abstract statements of the text-books 
into terms of real life, we shall be in a position to 
grapple with all educational problems more ef- 
fectively than we do at present. 

Differences to be found in such great depart- 
ments of knowledge as industry, science, and art, 
are not differences in materials but differences in 
purpose and method. 

Interest i in tangible products requires that place 
bé given to occupations allied to industrial process- 
es. But if these occupations are not related to 
the fundamental truths embodied in such subjects 
as industrial and social history, commercial geogra- 
phy, and elementary treatises on economics, the 
value of the experience gained will be limited to 
personal and local interests. 

As interest in the discovery of general truths 
becomes manifest there is a tendency to treat cer- 
tain phases of occupations as experiments for the 
ascertainment of scientific truth. The laboratory 
work now given in the high schools, is a great ad- 
vance upon the mere study of books. But it falls 
far short of a kind of work it ought to be possible 
to substitute in its place. 

Interest in technique may require the treatment 
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of occupations from time to time from the stand- 
point of materials. When the student learns from 
personal experience that each material imposes 
its own style of treatment whether it be a vege- 
table to be cooked, wool to be spun, or clay to be 
modeled, he has become familiar with a principle 
which is essential to good taste as well as to good 
workmanship. 

With the peaioney to idealize life, occupations 
gradually are translated into the fine arts. On the 
side of form the constructive activities and the 
fine arts belong together. On the side of content 
they tend to differentiate, the fine arts being more 
idealized, more permanent, more universal. 

Fron the point of view of individual interests, 
aptitudes, and needs, there is no ground during 
the high school period for the separation of bzys 
and girls. Such slight differences as are due to 
natural causes, find ample recognition in elective 
courses and in a certain margin of optional work 
within required courses. 

The social pressure which is brought to bear 
upon girls from babyhood onwards is responsible 
for by far the greater number of differences be- 
tween boys and girls. And when we consider the 
individual and social consequences of maintaining 
conditions which deprive any portion of the race 
from an opportunity for full development, we shall 
refuse to lend aid to any retrogressive educational 
movement. 


BPX 


Constructive Work as Shown at 
St. Louis. 
[Abstract. ] 


By RoBerT ASHTON Kissack, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis. 


In the grade schools the drawing and construc- 
tion are correlated in a moreor lessdegree. When 
the high school grade is reached this union of de- 
sign and construction ceases. 

Reasons for this discrepancy: The increased 
difficulty of the mechanical processes taught, the 
limited time, the fact that few shop instructors 
have spent much time in the study of design. 

Remedies suggested: 

1. That a series of models be devised that will 
embody advanced problems of construction. 

2. That these models be, in themselves, good in 
proportion and line. 

3. That they lend themselves to various forms 
of decoration. 

4, That all designs for such decoration be origi- 
nal and designed by the individual pupils. 

5. As soon as feasible constructive design be 
taken up. 

(A series of models were exhibited for first year 
of high school that show an attempt at a solution 
of the above problem. ) 
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Manual Training in the Grades. 


By Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Stout Training School, 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Manual training as a form of educational effort, 
involves such a systematic training of the hand in 
construction work, thru the use of tools and man- 
ipulation of material, as is adapted to the proper 
development of the motor activity of the hand, in- 
itiated, guided, and controlled by mental activities 
essential for the proper development of the mind. 

It will be observed that by this statement the 
systematic training of the hand in construction 
work, thru the proper development of its motor 
activities, is made a definite end and aim of ele- 
mentary training. 

By the proper development of the motor activ- 
ities of the hand I mean such a growth of power 
and control in the use of those activities thru man- 
ual training, as will enable the individual thus 
trained, and because of that training, to more 
readily and more effectively employ the hand in 
productive labor in the field of industrial effort. 
That such a result can be secured thru this train- 
ing is my belief, based upon the results of reason- 
ing, of extended. observation, and experience in 
the administration of this line of work in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

To put it plainly, I find justification for that sort 
of manual training which aims at a systematic 
training of the hand in the increased power which 
it gives the individual to earn a livelihood thru the 
use of his hands. 

I am aware that this statement will invite crit- 
icism from some quarters; that it will be claimed 
that it is putting educational effort and aims on 
too low a basis. I would anticipate such criticism 
by saying that manual training is not all of educa- 
tion; that I do not claim for it everything that is 
needed for the proper development of those who 
attend our public schools; but I do claim, that if 
properly administered it will increase the effective- 
ness of those trained, as productive factors in so- 
ciety, and thus increase their capacity to earn a 
living and to support. those dependent upon them. 

Our public school system is supported by public 
taxation. The right of the state to levy taxes for 
the support of a public school system is found in 
the fact that the state has the right to do whatever 
is essential for its perpetuity—and good citizenship 
is essential for the perpetuity of the state. 

The duty which the public school owes to the 
state is to train American citizens. The funda- 
mental basis of all good citizenship is a trained in- 
telligence which will enable the individual to earn 
a living, to become a self-supporting member of 
society. The public school which ignores this fact, 
thru the quality of the training given, has no right 
to an existence. 

That the individual trained in the public schools 
subsequently shows his capacity to support him- 
self,may be because of the training there obtained, 
or in spite of it. It should be because of that 
training. The public school should be an active 
factor in the development of this capacity to earn 
a livelihood. With this given, all things else may 
be added; but without it nothing is possible. 

_Some years ago the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., after careful 
study of statistics relating to the subject of edu- 
cational preparation of the young men of the 
United States, between the ages of 16 and 35, re- 
ported as follows: ‘‘ Of 13,000,000 young men in 
the United States between these ages, only five in 
every one hundred have been specially prepared 
for their occupations by education conaied: at some 
kind of a school.’’ He also found that of every 


deal for every man and every interest.’’ 
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one hundred graduates of our grammar schools 
only eight obtained their livelihood by means of 
the professions and commercial business, while 
the remaining ninety-two support themselves and 
their families by means of their hands. If these 
statistics are correct, and an examination into the 
conditions existing in any community will seem to 
substantiate them, it must be evident that the ed- 
ucation given in the grades below the high school 
which does not make provision for the training of 
the hand, as well as of the brain, is failing to do 
for these children what they have a right to de- 
mand shall be done for them, and what society and 
the state has the highest interest in demanding 
shall be done for them. 

President Roosevelt has expressed us the keynote 
of his administration the sentiment, ‘‘A square 
If ninety- 
two out of every one hundred of the graduates of 
our grammar schools, and practically all of those 
who leave the elementary schools before complet- 
ing the eighth grade, are to earn their living by 
their hands, I submit that the system of education 
which fails to give them during the most impres- 
sionable and formative period of their lives such a 
training of the hand as will fit them the earlier to 
become skilled in the different departments of 
manual labor in which they may engage, and thus 
to make their work more productive, is not giving 
“a square deal ’’ to these future members of soci- 
ety, to society itself, nor to the state. 

Thus far I have spoken of the systematic train- 
ing of the hand as a definite end of manual train- 
ing. Butit is not the sole end or purpose. We 
must take note of the fact that the essential es- 
sence of all training is doing; of manual training, 
is doing with the hands; and that in systematic 
manual training, from start to finish, the motor 
activities of the hand must be set in operation, 
must be guided and controlled by the action of the 
mind; and the opening statement of this address 
calls for mental activities essential for the proper 
development of the mind,—not all forms of men- 
tal activity, but forms which cannot be omitted 
because of their necessity for proper mental un- 
folding. 

Mental power comes thru organized thinking. 
The mere memorizing of what others have said, or 
learning about what others have done, is not or- 
ganized thinking, and gives little or no mental 
training. Organized thinking comes whenever 
the individual sets himself a definite task to do 
and then determines and applies the ways and 
means necessary for the accomplishment of that 
task. This task may be the solution of a problem 
in arithmetic, or it may be the construction of a 
model from wood, iron, or other material, or the 
creation of a new and original design for such a 
model. I believe the latter to be of the higher 
value, because it demands the use of tools and 
material. The tools cannot be used successfully 
upon the material to produce the desired result 
without the exercise of the closest attention and 
of those forms of mental activity leading up to an 
act of the judgment. There can be no training of 
the hand which does not involve mental activity, 
and the mental activity thus involved is of a kind 
which furnishes just the training needed for the 
practical concerns of life. It is a mental activity 
out of which grows skill in doing; and skill in do- 
ing as a result of intelligent thinking should be 
one of the chief purposes of education. 

It is the ambition of every boy, at a very early 
age, to become the owner of a pocket-knife. The 
reason for this is that the pocket-knife is a tool 
which furnishes for him the largest opportunities 
for the exercise of his inherent desire todo. Ne 
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one thinks of denying him the pocket-knife be- 
cause of the fear that its use will result in his be- 
coming a mere whittler; but on the contrary, the 
thoughtful parent will furnish it because of its 
value as an instrument in the training of the child’s 
manual and mental powers. 

Because in the manual training school the child 
learns to use a plane or a saw, it does not follow 
that he is to be a carpenter. Because the girl 
learns to sew, it does not follow that she must be 
a seamstress; or because she learns the value of 
foods and how to prepare them that she must, 
therefore, be a cook. The use of the plane and 
the saw will be of value to the boy should he de- 
cide to become a carpenter. The training in sew- 
ing and cooking will be of value to the girl should 
she decide to become a seamstress or a cook, or 


should she be compelled to take the place of either. 


seamstress or cook even temporarily. But in any 
case the training thus afforded will be of the high- 
est value in the development of the individual be- 
cause it demands, first, concentration of attention, 
and thus develops that quality so essential to suc- 
cess in any field of human endeavor; second, it 
requires organized thinking in the adaptation of 
means to ends, a demand which will be constant 
thru life; and, third, it demands an exercise of 
the will power resulting in doing for the realization 
of those ends, and thru the doing there comes a 
clarification of the thinking. It is not claimed 
that this sort of training, and the knowledge and 
the skill which it brings, constitute all that is nec- 
essary in the education of the child; but the claim 
is made, and well made, that any system of edu- 
cation which leaves out this kind of training omits 
one of the essential requisites in the proper educa- 
tion of the child 

I believe that any one who will analyze closely 
the mental processes involved in the mastery of a 
lesson in grammar, in history, in geography, or in 
any of the branches taught in the public school, 
and then compare them with the mental processes 
involved in making a working drawing of a model 
in wood, and then from that drawing by the use 
of tools, reproducing that model, will see that for 
all purposes of mental training the latter is of no 
less value, to say the least, than the former. It 
has the added value in that it has developed con- 
trol of the hand, and skill in its use, which will be 
of value in other fields of work where manual skill 
is required. 

Systematic training of the hand involves a defi- 
nite purpose and adaptation of material, tools, and 
processes for the proper accomplishment of that 
purpose. These determinations are, in every case, 
the result of mental activity. The selection of the 
material, the choice of tools, and even the specific 
purpose at any given stage of the work may be 
the result of mental activity and choice on the 
part of the teacher; but the setting in operation of 
the motor activities employed in the use of tools 
or in the manipulation of material, and the guid- 
ance and control of these motor activities to the 
accomplishment of the given end, are the result of 
mental activity on the part of the pupil. Hence it 
follows that the systematic training of the hand 
for the proper development of its motor activities 
involves an equally systematic training of the 
mind which initiates, guides, and controls those 
activities. The statment already given calls for 
systematic training of the hand for a proper devel- 
opment of its motor activities. Theterm “ proper ’’ 
is used advisedly. Under the limitations it im- 
poses, the specific ends determined, and the exer- 
cises necessary for the accomplishment of those 
ends must be selected with reference to the state 
of development of motor activity and power of 
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the cnild being trained. It eliminate all classes of 
exercises beyond the strength of the pupil, at any 
given time, and also other classes of exercises re- 
quiring close work and too fine adjustments of 
motor activity at an early stage of the pupil’s de- 
velopment. Since the training of the hand re- 
quired by this statement involves mental initiative 
and control, it follows that when such ast ge of 
skill has been developed as to cause the actions to 
become reflex, or when that stage is closely ap- 
proached, they fall outside the demands here 
made, because then we have motor activity, but 
without the corresponding and correlated mental 
activity. Exercises thus continued may make for 
skill in a given narrow line of effort, but not for 
general development. The term “‘proper,’’ as 
used in the statement, requires the discontinuance 
of any special motor activity when it has reached 
a stage where mental control is no longer an es- 
sential. 

The proper development of motor activities im- 
plies an order of development which must be taken 
into consideration and which must determine and 
control the character of the exercises which in- 
volve the training. The requirement that the 
motor activities involved in the manual training 
shall be initiated, guided, and controlled by mental 
activities essential for the development of the 
mind, makes it necessary that these exercises 
shall be selected with reference to the demands 
which they make upon the mind. It follows, 
therefore, that the mental capabilities of the pu- 
pil, at any stage in the process of training, must 
be considered. Work must be given of sufficient 
variety in the demand which it makes, for calling 
into play the varied forms of mental activity and 
in their proper order. 

If this statement of the function of manual 
training in the public schools is accepted, it would 
seem to follow that there should be a definite 
course of training organized in the light of definite 
knowledge as to the motor and mental capabilities 
of pupils at different stages in their development 
and that it should be systematic in its unfolding. 
It must grow out of careful study and scientific 
knowledge of what is necessary for the proper 
motor development of the child. It must not be 
left in its development to the sport and play of the 
child’s impulses or temporary interests. The prob- 
lem is to present such a line of training as the 
child needs, and to interest him in something 
worth while rather than to find some new thing 
which may appeal to each new and fleeting inter- 
est. Training involves the shaping and directing 
of interests, and especially is this true in the 
training of the child whose interests are as varied 
as his impulses. 

The exercise of the hand in manual occupations 
outside the school is not systematic; it is acci- 
dental, sporadic, fragmentary: and because the 
work is unrelated, unorganized, it is not of the 
highest value for hand training, and the mental 
activity is not of a kind to give the best results. 

The schools which do not give manual training 
give an incomplete training. The sources of stim- 
uli which they furnish are words mainly. The 
words presented for the pupil’s consideration are 
symbols. The interpretation of the symbols de- 
pends upon the character and extent of the apper- 
ception mass in the pupil’s mind. It may be en- 
tirely adequate, or it may be partially or completely 
inadequate, in which case the mental product is 
imperfect, inadequate; the impression is faulty in 
that it is incorrect, vague, incomplete. The ez- 
pression of the results of this consideration of 
words is again chiefly thru the medium of words. 

The teacher under the present system of school 
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organization and with existing ideals of what is 
demanded of the pupil, too often is unable to test 
whether the pupil’s expvession is a remembered 
form of words without meaning, or when other 
words are used, whether they are correct symbols 
of the correct idea. 

In manual training the sources of mental stimuli 
are things, chiefly, and words secondarily. The 
same thing is true in nature study, but the former 
is of a higher form, because the mental stimulus 
leads directly to, and co-ordinates with motor ac- 
tivity, and results i in an expression of thought in 
the completed products of the hand, guided and 
controlled bythe mind. This expression of thought 
is in permanent objective form, and furnishes an 
opportunity for comparison and correction of in- 
accuracies, which the fleeting word does not. 

Book study deals with words and the character 
of the mental activity aroused is uncertain. Na- 
ture study deals with objects of nature, their 
forms, structure, sources, and uses. Manual train- 
ing deals with material things, their form, sources, 
and uses, and in addition thereto, demands phys- 
ical and mental activity in changing the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product,—and this is exactly 
what the individual will have to do who earns his 
living with his hands. 

We may say that education demands, on the in- 
tellectual side, the development, control, and train- 
ing for effective use of the varied activities of the 
mind, thru the action of stimuli of the right kind, 
properly applied at the right time. 

The work of the teacher, then, in the develop- 
ment, control, and training of the intellectual 
powers of the child is in selecting the stimulus 
proper in kind and time and thru right methods of 
applying it, securing the kind and amount of men- 
tal activity, properly directed, required to meet 
_ needs of the pupil at a given time for given 
ends. 

It will be apparent that in the field now under 
consideration, —the intellectual side of education, — 
the nature of the mind determines what is essen- 
tial in the educational process, and this without 
reference to environment. It will also be evident 
that the nature of the mind does not determine 
the choice of material available as to the source of 
stimuli for various forms of mental activity or 
control. 

Sources of mental stimuli available in the work 
of the public schools are words and material 
things. In the actual affairs of life, the great 
majority of human beings are engaged in produc- 
tive activities of one form or another. These pro- 
ductive activities demand a knowledge of material 
things and knowledge of and skill in the processes 
necessary for the transformation of the raw mate- 
rials of nature into forms fitted to satisfy human 
wants. 

To do the work with the greatest effectiveness, 
it is evident that there must be specific training 
for it. Such training is not afforded thru the ac- 
peg evoked by the mental stimulus of words 
alone. 

The activities evoked by the stimulus of material 
things may be roughly separated into two classes: 

1. Those which begin with observation, and 
passing on thru a consideration of their forms, 
sources, and uses, terminate in definite judgment, 
but which require no constructive effort involving 
processes resulting in change of form. 

Nature study affords an illustration of this type 
of mental activity. It has its place in a rational 
scheme of elementary education because it fur- 
nishes a-necessary stimulus not supplied thru the 
medium of words. 

2. The second class of activities resulting from 
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things as a source of mental stimulus is that 
shown in constructive effort thru motor activities, 
controiled by. the mind and directed to a change of 
form of the material things under consideration. 

Since this is the class of activities which must 
employ the great mass of mankind, and since sys- 
tematic training is essential for effectiveness in 
this line of effort, and since systematic training is 
not given outside the school during the school age, 
and because it can be most effectively given dur- 
ing that period of the child’s life, it follows that 
provision should be made for giving it in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Manual training under the implications of the 
introductory statement of this address furnishes 
this kind of training,and rounds out and completes 
the necessary forms of activity for the develop- 
ment of the child during the elementary school 
age. 

Let us consider briefly the part which construc- 
tive effort plays in the work of the world: 

The magnificent cathedral with its splendid pro- 
portions, adorned with paintings, mosaics, and 
statuary, embodies the highest creations of the 
mind of the architect and the artist. The splendid 
structure in its completed form existed in the mind 
of the architect as a mental product before it as- 
sumed material form. The breathing marbles and 
the speaking canvasses which adorn its walls 
existed in the mind of the sculptor and painter as 
products of the constructive imagination while the 
marble was yet in the unhewn block,and the paints 
unmixed. Before these creations of mind could 
stand forth in embodied form to minister to the 
spiritual needs and esthetic tastes of all, the ma- 
terials of which its component parts are formed 


must be selected, assembled, and wrought upon by 


the cunning hand of the builder, the sculptor, and 
the painter in concrete constructive effort. 

We may, perhaps, rightfully claim that the high- 
est form of mental activity here involved is shown 
in the conception of the architect and artist, which 
preceded its objective realization, but we must not 
forget the debt they owe to the cunning work of 
the hand. Art, whether in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture is an evolution. The builder’s inter- 
pretation and embodiment of the constructive im- 
agination of the early architect into an objective 
reality, gave to that architect and others, in con- 
crete form, that which had else remained a figment 
of the imagination. It now stands in form for 
study, for a determination of its defects and its 
points of excellence, of its adaptation or lack of 
adaptation to the purposes it was designed to 
serve. Asa result of this study of the adapcation 
of means to ends, the imagination constructs a 
better mental product which the builder again 
fixes in permanent form thru the work of the 
hands. This process is continued, the work of 
architect and builder each necessary for the other, 
each gaining by the other’s work, until new types 
and higher forms of structure both in utility and 
in beauty are realized. 

In the same way we might trace the develop- 
ment of art in painting and sculpture. The idea 
of the artist must take form thru the work of the 
hand, and each creation of mental and motor ac- 
tivitv, whether in statuary or painting, becomes a 
lesson and an inspiration for further effort. 

Design, whether for decorative purposes or in 
the production of new forms and combinations of 
materials adapted to the uses of man, follows the 
same line of development. 

The modern printing press is one of the most 
marvelous products of human ingenuity, but in 
its highest type to-day it is an evolution from the 
first crude press employing movable type, thru the 
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combined work of mind and hand. Eachnewtype 
in the evolutionary process has come thru a new 
conception of the mind, the outcome of a study of 
the defects and excellencies of an earlier type, and 
put into concrete form by the trained hand of the 
workman. 

The more thoroly the workman has been trained 
to conceive the end for which he works, and at 
each step to adapt wisely and skilfully his efforts 
to the accomplishment of that end, the more likely 
will he be to see the necessity and possibility of 
improvement. 

The more skilful the inventor is as a workman 
the fewer the errors in his designs and in the com- 
plete product. 

The course in manual training in the grades 
designed to meet the demands for training here 
set forth, should have a content of itsown, wrought 
out and determined by the capacities and needs of 
the individuals to be graded. The materials and 
tools to be used, the particular forms of construc- 
tive work and their order, and the processes em- 
ployed in the construction should be selected and 
determined with respect to their adaptation in fur- 
nishing the kind of training required. 

Manual training should be given not as the fag 
end of other subjects in the course, and not chiefly 
for the purpose of illustrating or enlarging the 
work in those other subjects. The question as to 
how far the exercises of manual training may be 
utilized to supplement other school work,—geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, etc.,—is of far less im- 
portance than the question as to how far these ex- 
ercises are adapted to meet the demands for nec- 
essary mental and motor activity, essential for 
the development of the child and not otherwise 
provided. 

It is not my intention to claim that the work in 
manual training should not be in any way related 
to the other work of the school. It furnishes op- 
portunity for work of high value in connection 
with other subjects,—and such opportunities of 
relating one line of work with another to the 
betterment of both should certainly be seized. 

Enough crimes have already been committed in 
the educational world under the name of correla- 
tion without still further extending the list in at- 
tempting to correlate every form of motor train- 
ing with some phase of the text-book of the school- 
room. 

Correlation in educational work should be natural 
and not forced. Indeed it cannot be forced; and 
much of what goes under the name of correlation 
would better be called a conglomeration of disjointed 
and unrelated fragments of knowledge with a re- 
sulting habit of mind of little value in effective 
and concentrated effort. 

A course of study in manual training extending 
thruout the grades and planned as above set forth, 
would furnish many opportunities for extending 
knowledge of materials and processes in industrial 
organization and administration lying outside the 
main line of training which the work is designed 
to offer. The extent to which these fields of 
knowledge may be explored must be determined 
by their value as matters of knowledge, their re- 
lation to other subject matter of the course of 
study, and to the character of mental activity in- 
volved in their mastery. The exercises may fre- 
quently develop an interest in past or present in- 
dustrial processes, the knowledge of which may be 
of value to the child. 

I believe the children being trained to-day are 
far more concerned with the industrial processes 
of to-day than they are with the industrial pro- 
cesses of primitive peoples, and I cahnot bring 
myself to the belief that nature has made so great 
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a mistake as to bring children into the world at 
any given stage of the dev elopment of civilization 
lacking the capacity to enter into that civilization 
without going’ thru all the preliminary processes 
and steps thru which it has been evolved. 

I am not undertaking to argue the question as to 
whether the child in his unfolding must live over 
again in his development the development of the 
race, and must begin where the race began; but I 
do undertake to express my belief that if this be 
true, he is at the time he enters the public school 
advanced far enough in this process of develop- 
ment so that some systematic effort may be under- 
taken for his training thru the utilization of his 
immediate environment, and that it is unnecessary 
to attempt the difficult task of reconstructing the 
environment of primitive peoples which finds no 
proper place in the environment of to day. 

It is true that the industrial development of to- 
day presents complexities too great for the child 
of the public school, and yet I believe there is in 
it sufficient that is simple and elementary, and 
which leads directly and naturally to the more 
complex, to furnish ample scope and material for 
the activities of the pupil’s mind and- hand, and 
that the consideration of these simpler phases of 
present environment furnishes a better basis for 
the understanding and appreciation of enviror- 
ment as a whole than would a class of exercises 
growing out of a dealing with the supposed en- 
vironment of a people remote in time and low in 
the scale of development. 

I believe that in our effort to make the work in 
manual training serve as a point of departure in 
the accumulation of knowledge of that which is 
remote, we have overlooked some opportunities 
which it affords, subsidiary to the main line of 
training, but which are of the highest value. I 
shall call attention to one instance of this kind 
which has been very generally ignored (so far as 
my observation goes) in the field of manual train- 
ing. I refer to the opportunities it offers for exer- 
cises of the highest order in developing the use of 
language. In the completed products of the con- 
structive exercises involved in manual training, 
and in the processes employed, we have materials 
which may be utilized for language training in the 
two forms of description and exposition unexcelled 
by any other material employed in the public 
schools. 

The child who is trained in accurately describing 
one of these completed products of his own hand, 
or who is trained in giving an accurate exposition 
of the steps in order, and processes employed in 
the construction of that object, has secured a 
power in the use of exact and definite language 
which he receives nowhere else in the public school 
course; every such exercise in the use of language 
requires such a training of the observation and a 
clarification and organization of his knowledge as 
is demanded by almost no other exercise in any 
phase of the public school work. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the pupils in 
the public schools to-day is in lack of power in 
definite, concise, accurate statement. Too often 
this lack of power is due to the fact that pupils 
are asked to talk when they have nothing to say, 
to write essays on subjects of which they know 
nothing except as they acquire the knowledge 
from the words of the book. 

The constructive work demanded by the manual 
training course requires close observation and 
adaptation of means to ends, an examination of 
effort and its results with relation to its success in 
realizing the desired end, a determination of what 
is lacking, further effort guided and directed by 
the increased knowledge of what is demanded, 
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and again further comparison and study, followed 
by further renewed efforts. All this requires clear 
thinking. The work of the pupil’s own hands is 
then a subject about which he knows something 
definite, and definite knowledge is the essential for 
definite statement. Here we have the raw mate- 
rial out of which accurate language in certain im- 
portant forms naturally follows. 

For the workman in the shop and elsewhere, 
the ability to state accurately and concisely what 
he is to do, or what he has done, ‘or what another 
is to do, is an ability which has commercial value; 
and it is also an ability which has other value than 
can be measured in terms of dollars for the indi- 
vidual. Clear thinking furnishes the right condi- 
tions for clear statement. Clear statement begets 
clear thinking. 

Too often in manual training we have left out 
all that is artistic. Motor activity may be devel- 
oped and trained, and with it all the mental activ- 
ity necessarily involved in such training when 
dealing with things beautiful as well as with 
things ugly in form. Artistic design is construc- 
tive work of the highest order. It is called for in 
the requirements for manual training set forth in 
the very first sentence in this address. But man- 
ual training is not a mere annex to artistic work, 
nor is it to be employed solely as a medium thru 
which to display the results of constructive artistic 
design. Eachshould supplement the other. They 
are closely related. They should go hand in hand. 
Design for the mere sake of design in art has no 
value. Its value lies in its use; and ample scope 
is afforded in the field of manual training for 
effective and valuable artistic training in design 
and its applications to things useful. 

A question of vital importance in the introduction 
of manual training into the grades is, where shall 
it be begun and how long shall it be continued? 
If I have correctly described its function, the ques- 
tion is answered in that statement. It should be 
begun when the child enters the public school, 
and it should be continued during his stay there. 

There are still other reasons than those I have 
named, why it should be begun in the lowest 
grades and continued thruout the course. We 
have been making the mistake in our public school 
work of assuming that the child can be taken from 
the home where its activities before entering 
school have been concerned chiefly with things, 
and that during the school period each day we 
may entirely change the form of his activities and 
invoke the activities which come from the use of 
books. We are asking for mental activity whereas 
the demand of its physical nature is for physical 
activity. We are demanding physical quiet when 
its whole nature rebels against it. We have been 
asking him to deal with the abstract when he 
wants that for which he is fitted and which appeals 
to him. We give him pencil and paper and occa- 
sionally, paints and brush, and expect him to find 
in these materials ample scope for the demands 
of his physical being for motor activity. 

He should have during these early years just 
such scope for motor activity and systematic 
training as a well organized course in manual 
training will provide. 

I have sometimes heard it said that the claim 
made for motor activity carries with it the impli- 
cation that manual training will make too great 
demands upon the mental activities of the child 
and furnish no relief from the supposed mental 
activity involved in the use of books; but we must 
remember that change and variety in the form of 
mental activity invoked by material in use in man- 
ual training, which serves as a stimulus for such 
activity, affords the relief needed; and we must 
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not forget that it is an impossibility to secure 
effective mental activity on the part of pupils in 
the primary grades while holding them exclusively 
to a study of books and recitation work during the 
six hours of the school day. Manual training, 
then, is needed in the very lowest grades to fur- 
nish a form of activity which the physical nature 
of the child demands, and to utilize that activity 
thru systematic, organized work for the develop- 
ment of the child. 

’ While perhaps this reason may not be urged with 
the same force in the higher grades, it cannot be 
ignored with propriety in any one of the elemen- 
tary grades. Manual training should be continued 
thruout the grades because a large number of pu- 
pils not only do not go beyond the completion of 
the work in the eighth grade, but a very large 
percentage of them drop out before that time. 
All need the training, both motor and mental, 
which a systematic, well organized course of 
constructive work gives when properly adminis- 
tered. 

I shall not undertake now to discuss in detail, or 
even generally, the course of study in elementary 
manual training. This is not the place nor the 
time for such a consideration, but I do wish to say 
that in my judgment the large problem for those 
engaged in furthering the cause of manual train- 
ing to-day, is in the determination of the values of 
the different lines of work, material used, and 
processes employed in this field of educational 
effort; what motor activities are proper at a given 
stage in the child’s development; what mental 
powers are valuable for the control of these activ- 
ities; what materials, tools, and processes are best 
adapted to meet the needs of the child at the dif- 
ferent stages of development? 

Such an examination as this would result in ma- 
terial modification of the work done in algiost any 
of our schools where manual training is in opera- 
tion. Weare as yet feeling our way. We shall 
make progress most rapidly when we throw aside 
sentimentalism and consider the question of, not 
what showing can we make, but what can be done 
to meet the needs of pupils. We should stand 
ready to discard each and every pet form of work 
which cannot stand the test of such an examina- 
tion. 

The examination of the manual training exhibits 
at the St. Louis exposition show2d some remark- 
able things. It showed work being done in the 
lowest grades in one system of schools and exactly 
the same line of work in the highest grades in an- 
other system. It showed work too difficult for the 
grade in which it was undertaken in some schools, 
and not up to the capacity of pupils required to 
do the same work in the higher grades in other 
schools. It gave evidence in many cases that 
product was the thing in the mind of the school 
authorities rather than training. It shewed that 
the relation of art to manual training was in most 
cases so remote as not to be discoverable. 

All these conditions are what might naturally be 
expected. This entire field of work is compara- 
tively new. But the time has come for delibera- 
tion, consideration, and examination not only of 
the basis upon which it rests, of the ends which it 
is to serve, but of definite plans of adapting means 
toends. It is not the work of any one individual, 
nor of any short period of time. It must be un- 
dertaken faithfully, patiently, and systematically 
by all who are interested in this phase of educa- 
tional work. Further, experiments must be tried; 
other failures will result; but out of failure will 
come new experience and better judgment. 

I cannot close without considering briefly an- 
other phase of the subject,—and that is how to 
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find a place for it in the course of study. We hear 
much of the overcrowded condition of the ele- 
mentary course of study, and we hear perhaps as 
much more as to the meager results which come 
from the administration of this course of study. 
We are told that pupils from the public schools 
have no power in the use of language, are not 
able to use arithmetic for the practical purposes 
of life, know little of geography, and less of his- 
tory, and in fact that they are more noted for the 
things they have not learned than for those they 
have mastered. And many of those who make 
these complaints, doubtless with more or less of 
truth, argue that what is needed in the public 
schools is fewer rather than more subjects, and 
that manual training would only add to the bur- 
dens of teachers and pupils, and would detract 
from the quality and quantity of knowledge and 
kind of training to be derived from the study of 
the traditional subjects in the course of study. 

The remarkable thing about these claims is that 
they are made just as frequently and with just as 
much truth where no work i in manual training, or 
other of the so-called ‘ ‘fads ’’ is found. 

The trouble is not that we have too many sub- 
jects, but that we attempt to teach too many 
things in those subjects which are not worth 
teaching, and are wasteful in time, method, and 
effort with correspondingly poor results. 

Those who argue against manual training forget 
that there is no other line of work in which the 
pupil can engage which calls forth mental activity 
of a higher order than manual training; forget 
that this work can be introduced into the school 
and be used as a stimulus for mental activity 
when books fail as such a stimulus, and when the 
time spent in the subjects studied is time not only 
wasted, but worse than wasted, because it results 
in the development of bad mental habits; they 
forget that this work gives physical activity, 
change of position, change of interest, change in 
the form of mental activity, and that the pupil 
goes from it to his other tasks refreshed instead of 
wearied, and that he is able in the remaining time 
to do more in the field of the common branches 
than he could have done had the effort been made 
to hold him to those lines of work continuously. 

The mental power gained thru this dealing with 
things and in the direction and control of motor 
activities, is a mental power which manifests it- 
self in greater capacity of the pupil for the mas- 
tery of his work and more rapid progress in that 
work. He sees in it practical utility. It holds 
him in school longer, and if properly organized, it 
is pleasing to his parents from the standpoint of 
utility, if for no other reason. The influence uvon 
the parents is to make them more cordial in the 
support of the public schools,—and the develop- 
ment of such a sentiment in any community is one 
which should be encouraged, because the develop- 
ment of the public school system depends finally 
upon the belief of the public in its efficiency. 


EEPN 
The Psychology of Reading and 
Writing. 
[Abstract] 
By Robert MacDougall, New York University. 


Reading and writing are both offshoots of 
oral speech from an understanding of which their 
analysis must proceed. Speech is a highly de- 
veloped form of adaptive movement in which the 
primitive act has been replaced by a description 
of its character. This type of response is made 
possible by the existence of representative thought 
thru whose vicarious treatment of the problems of 
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life,unfit alternatives are eliminated at the level of 
imagination instead of that of movement. Think- 
ing in general is thus a preparation for adaptive 
reaction the practical aspect of which is supple- 
mented by the habitual representation of imagin- 
ary problems and their theoretical solutions. Thru 
this separation from the immediate reactions with 
which they were primitively connected an inde- 
pendent value attaches to mental processes,so that 
thought and speech are cultivated as impersonal 
and esthetic media. The evolution of adaptive 
response which, on the one hand, leads thru the 
invention of tools to constructive technique in the 
mechnical and fine arts, has passed, on the other, 
thru gesture and speech,writing and drawing, to 
music, drama and novel, to history, science and 
philosophy. 

The process of speech, like that of reading, in- 
volves a system of ideas representable by social 
symbols and a mechanism by which the latter may 
be communicated, to which in the case of reading- 
is added a continuous process of sensory adaptation 
and apperceptive change. The problem of read, 
ing is thus two-fold, the mastery of a new set of 
symbols and the development of interpretative ex- 
pression. The first of these is approached thru the 
child’s general knowledge of things and his pos- 
session of oral speech whereby the printed signs 
may be translated directly into familiar terms in- 
stead of being gradually clarified and corrected 
thru a series of exemplifications as is the case in 
earlier development of oral speech. Subsequent 
to an understanding of its symbols, method in 
reading can only employ the general maxims of ap- 
plied psychology to ensure retentiveness and fluen- 
cy in their use. Training in expression touches 
both the elements and the connections of speech, 
the former involving the proper production of the 
voice as regards breathing, phonation and articula- 
tion, and correct pronunciation which is ultimate- 
ly a matter of good models; while the latter, de- 
pending upon constructive apperception of the 
writer’s meaning, undertakes also the dramatic 
culture of the voice as a medium of emotional ex- 
pression. 

Writing is a more specialized form of language 
which has arisen from oral speech thru a transla- 
tion of its phonic elements into a system of visible 
symbols. The problem of writing, like that of 
reading, has two aspects, significant and mechani- 
cal. The first of these is the mastery of the ele- 
ments of which written words consist, or learning 
to spell, which can be acquired only thru the rep- 
etition of these elements in the serial order which 
constitute the word-form. This analysis does not 
necessarily occur in connection with reading, in 
which the ultimate real unit is the word, while in 
the act of writing itself, there production of the 
letters involves such slowness and difficulty that 
the unity of the word is let slip. Oral exercise, in 
which these two essential factors are combined, 
thus becomes an indispensable aid in mastering 
the elements of spelling. 

The second task of writing consists in acquiring 
control over the movements necessary to the re- 
production of written words. The preparation for 
this function is congenitally much less advanced 
than in the case of speech, and it comes to matur- 
ity much later than the latter. The special forms of 
co-ordination called forin writing-movements are 
approached thru a series of stages in which a nat- 
ural preparation for the later activity occurs in the 
child’s constructive and dramatic plays and more 
especially in his weaving and modeling, coloring, 
and drawing in the kindergarten. In spite of this 
preliminary discipline, method for beginners in 
writing must be modified by the fact that the 
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psycho-physical development of the child is still 
imperfect as regards both co-ordination and resis- 
tance. The movements which the child is first 
called upon to make should be large and free, ex- 
ercise should begin with the simplest forms, and 
the most controllable medium, such as chalks and 
soft pencils, should be used. 

Writing is taught in order that a special means 
for the free expression of thought may be provid- 
ed; from the subjective point of view, therefore, 
the desiderata of writing are ease and rapidity of 
execution, since its criterion must be the readiness 
with which it adapts itself to the movements of 
consciousness. As, however, the product is of 
value only when communicated, legibility and 
heauty must also be sought; and as these are at- 
tainable only thru persistent cultivation, while 
speed and absence of friction follow as the result 
of exercise, the former must always be the prim- 
ary object of school instruction in writing. 


Pr 
A Departure in Public Hygiene. 


[Abstract. ] 


By E. B. DEGROoT, director physical training, 
South Park Commissioners, Chicago. 


The influx of people who make their permanent 
homes in the large cities, the rapid development 
of these great business centers, and the speciali- 
zation in all fields of labor give rise to many ques- 
tions concerning the preservation of the life and 
health of these people. 

Modern sanitation has done much to make the 
great city safe, or free from the spread of conta- 
gion and life-destroying agencies. Caring for our 
people en masse with proper sanitation, to caring 
for them individually with the hygienic agencies 
of exercise and bathing is but a short and logical 
step. 

Gar public schools are making provision for and 
are doing some excellent work in the conscious 
physical training of children. This training, how- 
ever, no matter how excellent, is inadequate. 
There must be extensive facilities for unconscious 
physical training and for bathing, if the problems 
of physical and social deterioration are to be met. 
Further, the vast majority of children leave school 
before the work in school physical training has 
produced results of more than the merest tempo- 
rary nature. 

There is no more pitiable sight in our great 
cities than the boys and girls whose playtime has 
been cut short by the necessity for work in office, 
factory, or shop, there to become a cog in the ma- 
chinery of modern specialization in labor. This is 
a class in as great need of physical training activi- 
ties as the student class. 

The South Park commissioners of Chicago have 
endeavored to meet the problem, and have demon- 
strated in their systems of parks the possibility of 
park boards leading the way in matters of con- 
structive public hygiene. 

The South Park commissioners are constructing, 
with special reference to density of population, lo- 
cation of schools and other important factors, four- 
teen new parks ranging in size from ten to three 
hundred acres. In each of twelve of these parks 
a field-house is erected, costing on an average, ex- 
clusive of equipment, $90,000. Each field-house 
contains separate gymnasiums for men and women, 
locker rooms, and steel lockers, shower and plunge 
baths, an assembly hall, a refectory, offices, lava- 
tories, and toilet rooms. 

The park contains a large open-air swimming 
pool, a ball field, tennis courts, running track with 
complete athletic and gymnastic equipment for 
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boys and men; sand courts, wading pool, and gym- 
nastic and play apparatus for little children; also 
a special space set apart for the exclusive use of 
older girls and women, amply equipped with gym- 
nastic and play apparatus. 

The gymnasiums and playgrounds are in charge 
of competent instructors. 

Pure foods, modified and sterilized milk are 
served in the refectory at cost. 

The park service of every nature is available to 
the public the year around. Bathing suits, towels, 
soap, lockers, use of gymnasiums, etc., are all fur- 
nished free of cost. 

At no distant day some of our great cities may 
see the advantage of correlating many of these 
great movements for the public good. The physi- 
cal training departments of the public schools and 
parks might be brought together under one com- 
prehensive system. Conscious physical training 
might be carried on in the schools without the use 
of expensive gymnasiums, the school children ob- 
taining their unconscious physical training in the 
park gymnasiums and playgrounds after. school 
hours and under school instructors. Here is, per- 
haps, an economical, as well as an ideal solution of 
a great and complex problem. 

Sketches and photographs of parks and build- 
ings were shown. 


BPX 
Fighting the School Desk. 


[Abstract. ] 


By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, Director of Physi- 
cal Training, New York City. 


“*T recently visited public school 3, Brooklyn, 
and with the principal walked rapidly thru almost 
every primary class-room in the building. My 
presence had not been announced to the teachers 
so farasI know. The object of the visitation was 
to observe the carriage of the pupils at the desk, 
and the way in which they walked and stood. I 
also saw the pupils come in and out of the assem- 
bly. I have seen many schools in which great 
attention was paid to posture.” My visit to this 
school was unique, because I failed to observe a 
single child sitting or standing in a distinctly bad 
position. I did not observe a single child reading 
with the book flat on the desk and the head bowed 
over it. The books were held up, the necks were 
straight, the carriage of the bodies was erect and 
manly, distinctly military in its character. The 
carriage of the girls was graceful and gracious. 

‘*This shows that the physical effects of the 
school desk can be successfully fought, even under 
the trying conditions of large city schools, without 
further teaching of physical training than that 
which can be given by the regular grade teachers, 
and even without an adequate gymnasium. It is 
accomplished in this school thru the intelligent and 
constant activity of the principal and the heads of 
the departments, who recognize the fact that the 
children are in the formative period in life, that 
the roundness of the chest and the erectness of 
the spine maintained during school life will be car- 
ried thruout life; who understand that boys and 
girls will not only be healthier and more effective 
all thru life if the effects of the school desk are 
counteracted than if they are not, and who intelli- 
gently apply their physical training to this end. 

‘** Mere physical exercise will not secure good 
carriage. Constant and intelligent watchfulness, 
plus physical exercise, will alone accomplish the 
result. School gymnastics must be aimed at this 
one thing—the school desk. 

‘*TIn fighting the school desk two things are to 
be kept in mind: the sitting still and the tendency 
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to bad position. The other general results in 
physical training ought to be largely secured thru 
plays and games. 

‘‘ If the physical training in the schools should 
so result that a large fraction of all the boys grad- 
uating and becoming men shall be strong in body, 
erect and vigorous in carriage; and all the girls 
shall be vigorous, graceful, and gracious, it will 
be a great service in solving one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of our age, namely, the adjustment 
of city conditions so that they shall be favorable 
to child life.’’ 


BPN 


How Can Normal Schools Best Pro- 
duce Elementary Teachers? 
[Abstract. ] 

By GRANT KARR, State Normal School, Oswego, 


With regard to the Normal school’s best produc- 
tion of teachers of elementary branches it is per- 
haps difficult to say just what its general policy 
should be, but the following propositions seem 
fundamental, viz.: 

(1) Educational facts are capable of scientific 
formulation the same as the facts of any social 
science. 

.(2) The school is a social institution with its 
own genius, principles, and laws; and is the peer 
of the other great social institutions, home, church, 
state, and property. 

(3) The aim of the normal school should be one, 
viz.: The preparation of teachers for efficient 
service in promoting the educational welfare of 
the communities where they may be employed. 
To this end the normal school should propagate 
what is good in present educational practice, dis- 
card that which has been “‘ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting,’’ and put into ‘“‘ current coin ”’ 
ideas which are theoretically well grounded by 
the reformers, but which have not yet been 
adopted in popular practice. Pursuant to this 
end, all connected, with the normal school, both 
teachers and students, should have education as 
their chief aim and interest. 

As to the inside workings of the normal school, 
teachers of the elementary branches will be best 
produced thru a further consideration of the 
course of study and the nature of the elementary 
branches. In the main, as the course of study 
now exists, the elementary branches are regarded 
as arithmetic, reading, writing, and other technical 
subjects; and history, literature, manual training, 
interest in home, etc., are regarded as means of 
teaching these subjects. In reality, and in the 
world at large, just the reverse of this is true and 
history, literature, manual training, music, etc., 
are the primary means of self-expression; and 
these technical subjects—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are only secondary means altho none 
the less necessary than the primary means. They 
have nothing to do with motives and impulses. 
They are never ends in themselves, self-purposes, 
but are rather means in the realization of these 
deeper motives, impulses and instincts conserved 
and propagated by history, literature, manual 
training, etc. By placing the technical subjects 
in right relation to the primary elementary sub- 
jects, they will gain immensely in meaning, im- 
portance and interest. 


As in previous years, the editor desires to 
announce that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
not be issued during the weeks of August fifth 
and twelfth. 
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Training Secondary School Teachers 
[Abstract] 


By Prof. E. N. HENDERSON, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn. 


‘The preparation of secondary teachers now 
largely in the hands of colleges and universities, 
will soon demand as careful professional training 
as that of elementary teachers. This means that 
it should include abundant observation and prac- 
tice work. 

‘‘The necessity of advance knowledge of sub- 
ject matter in the high school teacher makes it 
important that his preparation should involve the 
attainment of at least the bachelor’s degree. 

“The professional training of the secondary 
teacher may best be obtained in a teacher’s col- 
lege connected with a college of the liberal arts. 
Such a college should give observation and prac- 
tice teaching. The entire undergraduate and pro- 
fessional course of the secondary teacher should 
be five years in length. The last year should be 
spent entirely in professional work and nearly all 
of the senior undergraduate year. 

“‘It is of importance that the work of the nor- 
mal school and of the teachers’ college should be 
so arranged that time spent in the former should 
not be lost when the student enters the latter. 
There should be such recognition of normal school 
work on the part of liberal andteachers’ colleges 
that the student who has successfully taken in 
addition to a high school course that of a normal 
school, should be allowed to graduate from liberal 
and teachers’ colleges by completing three years’ 
work in residence. 

‘““This three years’ work should include at least 
the equivalent of one year’s professional study of 
education from the points of view possible to one 
of more advanced scholarship and experience. 

‘*To make up whatever deficiency in the work of 
the liberal arts course such a plan might involve, 
the student who has completed the normal school 
course might be required to pass satisfactory ex- 
aminations on certain work done individually un- 
der the direction of the college authorities. 

** All students on completing a Normal school 
course should be expected to teach before enter- 
ing college.’’ 


LP 


What Has Been Done With One 
Deaf Child in His Own Home. 


[Abstract. ] 
By ANNA C. REINHARDT, Hoyt, Pa. 


The little lad who is to be the subject of my 
address is now in his eighth year. Born deaf his 
speech training was begun at the age of two years; 
I mean, of course, oral speech. 

He has a vocabulary of three thousand words at 
his command, which he uses naturally and intelli- 
gently. Idioms and colloquial expressions have 
been taught by means of stories. Picture stories 
were begun when only one sentence or two could 
be understood. At three and four years of age 
MotherGoose rhymes were read and illustrated thru 
play until they were absorbed. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,”’ 
‘* Little Boy Blue,’’ ‘‘ Jack Horner,’’ and so forth. 
Then came fairy tales—fairies, witches, gnomes, 
goblins, and brownies figuring in these stories. 
A few mythological tales were also used. Later 
came such stories as ‘‘The Mouse Tower on the 
Rhine,’’ ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,’’ and ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ These 
he was able to comprehend at the age of six, also 
Dickens’ ‘‘Stories for Children.’’ Bible stories, 
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ig those of the Old Testament, are told and 
reto 

At seven he demands storiesof heroes. ‘‘ Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men’”’ has been much en- 
joyed. ‘‘ Real stories of real people’’ are likewise 
in demand these days, and George Washington is 
rr of the heroes “‘ because he was a brave gen- 
eral.”’ 

A greater part of the year is spent in the coun- 
try, and while there frequent visits are made to 
the rural school where this little lad is able to en- 
ter the second year class and take questions from 
the teacher’s lips, answering in turn just as the 
hearing children in the class do. 

The teachers of this child do not claim all the 
credit for his remarkable progress. Of course he 
is bright and has unusual surroundings. The rela- 
tives and friends who are about him never lose an 
opportunity of giving him the help he ought to 
have. All his questions are answered with infinite 
care and patience. Ideal conditions, indeed, anu 
we wish that all our little children who cannot hear 
might be blessed in the same way. 


SEP 


Music in New York City. 
[Abstract] 


By FRANK R. RIx, director of Music, Boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond, New York City. 


In school music two widely divergent methods 
are apparent, the realistic and the idealistic. Both 
are extreme, the one in its excess of technical 
study, the other in its tendency to rote singing. 
The true method, that of the practical idealist, 
takes, as it were, the middle ground and combines 
these two in right proportion. The necessary 
training must be directed to the eye and ear,these 
being the media for esthetic impression. Culture 
comes thru the mastery of detail. The ear, which 
is the basis of musical training, is ata disadvan- 
tagesince it deals with sounds that are of only short 
duration. In consideration of the short time al- 
a to it, music achieves really wonderful re- 
sults 

Singing is a highly specialized form of language. 

The dhild should be taught thru interest since 
this stimulates attention, perception and concen- 
tration. The play element should enter also. The 
materials should appeal to the child’s love of the 
beautiful; these are strong rhythm, beautiful 
melody, and expressive poetry. 

Simplification of methods is needed, and unnec- 
essary and unusual problems should be avoided. 
The wr of the specialist is to require too 
much. 

The right management of the child’s voice is one 
of the first considerations. All problems should 
be first presented in song before analysis,then use 
drill,and apply to sight reading of songs. 

The aim should be to read ordinary music with 
words at sight. The complete song, containing 
all the elements of instruction, breathing, tone 
production, enunciation, rhythm, form, and the 
expression of esthetic sentiment should be the 
constant aim. In the revision of the New York 
course of study, simplification has been sought. 

The capacity of the class teachers and the amount 
of time available will determine the amount of 
possible accomplishment. The class teacher can 
give routine work, but the supervisor must fur- 
nish the touch of inspiration. The class teacher 
must be properly instructed by conferences and by 
model lessons, and the work must be thoroly laid 
out by the supervisor. 

Candidates for license as class teachers in New 
York City must now pass an examination in music. 
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Music in the schools, after a determined attack 
as one of the so-called ‘fads,’ has been upheld by 
the board of education, by teachers and par- 
ents. 

The music supervisor should not forget that 
song interpretation is the object of all the study and 
drill, and he should constantly endeavor to arouse 
in the pupils their finer emotional feelings and 
make the song the medium‘of expression of the 
inner and better nature, thus acting directly upon 
those means which tend tothe formation of charac- 
ter and of the altruistic spirit. 


BPW 
Methods of Instruction in the Use 
of High School Libraries. 


[Abstract. ] 
By FLORENCE M. Hopkins, Detroit, Mich. 


A library is the university of the public. Un- 
familiarity in the use of recognized reference 
guides is most noticeable. Users of the library 
should be impressed with the fact that national 
and international support is given to indexing 
much of the valuable knowledge of the world; 
that the libraries of America are associated to- 
gether, with a well-endowed publishing board, for 
the purpose of indexing material otherwise lost; 
and that the library of congress supports a divi- 
sion entirely devoted to bibliography. Our educa- 
tional bodies recognize the need of special teachers 
of physical culture, domestic science, etc. We 
hope for the time when they will recognize the 
need of teachers of bibliography. The intelligent 
use of a library has become essential to general 
culture and good scholarship. The University of 
Michigan is beginning to require from high schools 
on its diploma list that they shall have libraries 
with yearly appropriations for growth. The next 
step should be that the entrance qualifications re- 
quire an intelligent knowledge of recognized ref- 
erence points. 

In the Detroit Central High school, enrolling 
about 2,000 students, a course in the study of ref- 
erence books has been introduced in connection 
with the English work. The work is graded and 
runs thru the entire four years of the high school 
course. In the already over-crowded curriculum 
only one lesson a term can be reserved for this 
work. 

Course one—studies the simple index. 

Course two—the card catalog and a few hand 
books of general reference. 

Course three— periodical indexes and addition: al 
hand books of general reference. 

Course four—simple bibliography. 

Course five—annuals. 

Course six encyclopedias and cyclopedias of 
special subjects. 

Course seven—a few publications of United 
States government, for general reference. 

Course eight—review of the entire subject. 

A graded outline of familiar allusions for the 
purpose of guiding students in reading is sug- 
gested. Work to be voluntary, and extra credit 
given if done. 

A recognized browsing course is also suggested. 
The excellent selection of the A. L. A. catalog of 
8,000 volumes to be used as a basis. Opportunity 
for browsing in a well-selected library should be 
offered and its educational value recognized. 


As in previous years, the editor desires to an- 
nounce that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued 
during the weeks of August fifth and twelfth. 
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Science Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. 


[Abstract. ] 
By Prin. HuGo NEWMAN, Bronx, New York City. 


Elementary science (physics) has been intro- 
duced recently into the elementary schools of the 
city of New York in the seventh and eighth 
years. The aim of the course is to acquaint the 
pupil with the fundamental laws and principles of 
the science by the experimental method; and to 
train him into habits of careful doing, close ob- 
servation, accurate thinking, and correct expres- 
sion. 

The pupil is required to do much experimenting 
himself under the teacher’s guidance and direction, 
to keep an accurate record of his work, and to 
construct (in the workshop) such apparatus as he 
can reasonably be expected to make. ; 

Many discouraging conditions were met with in 
the introduction of this course in science. The 
schools had no equipment whatever for the work, 
the furniture was not adapted to an experimental 
course, no apparatus was available, the classes 
were too large for laboratory work, and the ma- 
jority of teachers were unprepared to teach an 
experimental course in science. There was also a 
somewhat strenuous opposition from those good 
but misguided people who denounce all subjects 
not comprised in the three R’s as “‘ fads and frills.’’ 

These unfavorable conditions have been over- 
come, one after another, during the past two 
years. A ‘‘science room ”’ is now provided for in 
the plans of all new school buildings, and a num- 
ber of old buildings contain class-rooms remodeled 
into laboratories. A large amount of apparatus 
is now on the ‘‘supply list,’’ so that schools may 
be properly equipped. The introduction of the 
** departmental system ’’ of teaching in the last 
two school years has madeit possible to assign the 
best qualified teacher in each school to teach the 
subject, besides conducing to economy of equip- 
ment and a unification of the whole course. It is 
possible, also, under this system to divide classes 
into small sections for individual laboratory work. 
Lastly, opposition to ‘‘ fads and frills’’ has prac- 
tically ceased. 

The course in science has been worked out in 
public school 33, borough of* the Bronx, along 
three lines —experimental demonstration by the 
teacher; laboratory work by the pupils; and class 
recitations or ‘‘ quizzes.’’ The method consists in 
a careful co-ordination of these three phases, 
together with correlations with the other subjects 
of the grade, and constant references to the every 
day experiences of the pupil. Excursions to 
neighboring manufacturing plants, power houses, 
etc., are made from time to time. By these means 
an intense interest is aroused in the pupils, and 
the ‘‘ scientific ’’ habit of mind developed. 


EXPO 
Kansas City Salaries. 


John MacDonald tells in the following terse 
words how one set of teachers “did it.’’ 

“‘The teachers of Kansas City, Mo., organized 
their forces, divided the city into districts, and 
presented slips for signatures to the property own- 
ers of the city. Forty-five thousand taxpayers 
signed the following statement: ‘I am in favor of 
increasing the salaries of the teachers.’ It re- 
quired three messenger boys and two mer to take 
the slips to the rooms of the board of education. 
Result: The increase was granted.’’ 


For pimples, biotches, bad_ complexion Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
medicine to take it bas established this fact. 
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The Genetic Point of View. 


By WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


[Abstract. ] 


The genetic point of view is very old, but it has 
been emphasized in recent times by concrete in- 
ductive study. This has made familiar the funda- 
mental doctrines that the child is a different crea- 
ture from the adult, that development is by suc- 
cessive stages, that education is a process, that 
the child is now a member of society, etc. The 
significance of this point of view is shown by con- 
crete illustration. The child physically, for ex- 
ample, represents a very different circulatory type 
from the adult; the child’s heart is relatively small, 
his arteries relatively large. During the period of 
development the heart grows rapidly, and after 
adolescence it is relatively large compared to the 
arteries, a fact of the utmost importance because 
it makes great increase in heart activity quickly 
compensated for in the child and short and rather 
violent activity harmless, while feats of endurance 
are out of place. 

Other facts of practical significance are the dif- 
ferent growth rates of different organs at the dif- 
ferent periods, the immaturity and instability of 
the brain and nervous system, the undeveloped 
eyes of young children, the pliable nature of the 
bony structure in the nose and mouth and ear, and 
the danger from hypertrophied tonsils, the unde- 
veloped voice of the child and the strain upon boys 
at the period of mutation, and the difference in the 
number of germ destroying elements in the blood 
and other means of protection between the young 
child and the adolescent, making contagious dis- 
eases so often fatal in the early years. Equally 
great psychological differences have been shown, 
which are also of great practical importance. 

A point of view determined by such physiological 
and psychological facts is important. The attain- 
ment of this genetic point of view would save 
teachers from scholastic blindness and worry, and 
the schools from slavery to text-books and methods 
and from mechanism, artificiality, over-stimulation, 
and arrest of development. In a word it would 
make the aim of the modern school development, 
health, individualization, and the opportunity for 
spontaneous intercourse with nature and society. 


EXPN 


Correlations of Music. 
[Abstract. ] 


By ELIZABETH CASTERTON, Supervisor of Music, 
Bay City, Mich. 


There is nothing that touches humanity on as 
many sides—to develop, tointensify, and to modify 
—as music. A proper adjustment of the school 
curriculum calls for a recognition of the spirit, 
purposes, and interests that music has in common 
with other branches. A close relationship between 
music and each of the other branches would en- 
hance the value of both. This correlation should 
be only such as exists in the very nature of the 
subjects. 

The subjects that offer the most immediate 
opportunity for correlation are nature study, geog- 
graphy, history (including biography), and liter- 
ature. 

Nature study and music should start hand-in- 
hand in the kindergarten, and continue thruout 
the school course. The song should be planned as 
the nature work is planned, according to the 
season, and should relate to the various phenomena 
of nature as they appear. 

In connection with geography or history, what 
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could be more interesting than a few folk or na- 
tional songs of the country being studied? Side 
by side with the political history of a country runs 
collateral music, dealing with the home-life, 
science, ethics, history, literature, or some one of 
the many things that go to make up its general 
civilization. So, a song properly studied should 
give to the child interest and information in regard 
to some one of the many features of a nation’s life. 

History is closely interwoven with music. How 
little does the Marsellaise hymn mean to a pupil if 
he knows nothing of the political history of France, 
and of the circumstances surrounding the com- 
position of that famous song! 

Music can be correlated with literature. The 
song that embodies great ideals and noble senti- 
ments is an effective means toward storing the 
child’s mind with the great thoughts of other 
souls. ‘lhe child should obtain thru the medium 
of music, if in no other way, an extensive knowl- 
edge of the best poems. 

There should be developed an order of music 
material related to the experience of the child in 
each stage of his school life. This department, 
thru acommittee, should formulate such a course. ”’ 


BP 
Prizes for Well-Kept Schoolyards. 


_The Lewis and Clark exposition has aroused the 
citizens of Portland, Ore., to the necessity of *‘ the 
city beautiful.’’ The committee on parks, trees 
and shrubs of the civic improvement board of the 
chamber of commerce, composed of Frederick V. 
Holman,W. S. Sibson, Alfred L. Bebee, and George 
Otten, is working hard for the betterment of the 
city. Among many other things, it has formulat- 
ed a plan to interest the public school children in 
the work of beautifying the city. Three prizes 
will be awarded the children in each of the fifteen 
schools containing ten or more rooms, to those 
who will present the best kept lawn and backyard, 
the best street front and the finest display of shrub- 
bery and flowers. The first prize will be $5 cash; 
the second $3; the third $2. A committee of three 
prominent residents of each school district will be 
appointed judges. Donations of trees, plants, and 
seeds have been solicited and with encouraging 
results. 

In the smaller school districts of the city inde- 
pendent civic improvement associations are being 
organized, chief among which are those of Port- 
land Heights, King’s Heights, upper park blocks, 
the peninsula, and others. The Portland Heights 
association has a large membership and there is 
much enthusiasm in the movement among the 
residents. Property owners are assessed a suffi- 
client amount each month to pay $60 a month to a 
man whose duty it is to see that the streets and 
sidewalks are clear of all weeds, grass, and rub- 
bish. Small associations are talking of adopting 
the same plan. The work is going steadily for- 
ward, and never before has there been such an 
awakening among the property owners over any 
Similar movement. The members of the civic im- 
— board are much encouraged in their ef- 
orts. 

_ The American Civic association,which is deeply 
interested in the exposition, will be represented 
by its first vice-president, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, of Philadelphia. 


PIN 
In the English house of commons it was recently 
reported that the average attendance in the infants’ 
department of public elementary schools for the 
year 1903-4 was 1,572,224. The average attendance 
ee between the ages of three and five was 
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Notes of New Books. 


Practical New Standard, for use in primary, intermediate, 
and grammar grades, by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D. Edi- 
ted by E. T. Roe, LL.B.—This book contains graded word 
lists, but otherwise it is far removed from the old-time spell- 
ing-book. It has lessons in spelling, pronunciation, word- 
building, analysis, dictation exercises, and memory gems. 
It is designed to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary by simple, 
direct methods. One feature that will meet with commen- 
dation consists of portraits of authors and statesmen with 
dictation exercises on opposite pages gleaned from their 
writings. The diacritical markings and pronunciation are 
based on Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. The frontis- 
piece is a colored map showing the territorial growth of the 
United States. This feature will certainly be appreciated 
in the wide field the book is destined to circulate. (Laird & 
Lee, Chicago. ) 


The Secret of the Circle and the Square, by J. C. Willmon. 
—Those mathematically inclined will find interest in this 
little book. The author constructs a square equal to a given 
circle, and a circle equal in area to a square, and other prob- 
lems. Various diagrams illustrate thework. (The McBride 
Press, 316 W. Second street, Los Angeles, Cal.) 


Simple Grammaire Francaise, by Paul Bercy and Georges 
Castegnier. —This book presents severaladvantages. First, 
it is French; the difficult words and sentences are translated 
into English and placed in parentheses. Second, the rules 
and exceptions are based upon the ‘‘ Reform of the Syntax,”’ 
in accordance with the decree of the minister of public in- 
struction. The eliminated difficulties tend to make the study 
of the language much easier, thus saving the student time 
and work. Third, the English exercises to be translated into 
French are invaluable. An English exercise to be written 
into French compels the pupils to think, and they acquire 
the habit of expressing themselves in French. Fourth, the 
questionnaire will be of great assistance to teachers and pu- 
pils. Fifth, the chapter on the distinction between mascu- 
line and feminine nouns will be greatly appreciated. (Wm. 
R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, New York.) 


Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing, for manual 
training and technical schools, comprising selection and use 
of instruments, geometrical problems, orthographic pro- 
jections, and shades and shadows, with chapters on machine 
sketching and the blue printing process, by Arthur W. Chase, 
B. S._ In two parts, Part I.—The course in drawing, outlined 
in this work is the result of several years’ experience in 
placing the subject before manual high school pupils; it is 
designed as a text-book for individual use. Everything is 
presented in a style as free as possible from confusing tech- 
nical language and intricate mathematical methods. No 
plate showing a finished sheet of geometrical or projection 
problems required in this course has been included. This 
prevents copying, which is of little value beyond affording « 
chance to acquire a good technical style. Exercises design- 
ed solely for the acquirement of facility in the use of instru- 
ments have been omitted. The time that would thus be spent 
is applied to better use.x Geometrical drawing is used as an 
introduction to the course, mainly, because it is simple and 
is the foundation of all drawing either for industrial or ar- 
tistic purposes. (Howland Speakman, publisher, Chicago.) 











Wanted to Sleep. 
Curious That a Tired Preacher Should Have Such Desire. 


A minister speaks of the curious effect of Grape-Nuts food 
on him and how it has relieved him. 

‘You will doubtless understand how the suffering with 
indigestion with which I used to be troubled made my work 
an almost unendurable burden, and why it was that after 
my Sabbath duties had been performed sleep was a stranger 
to my pillow till nearly daylight. 

‘*T had to be very careful as to what I ate. and even with 
all my care I experienced poignant physical distress after 
meals, and my food never satisfied me. 

‘* Six months have elapsed since I began to use Grape-Nuts 
food, and the benefits I have derived from it are very defin- 
ite. I no longer suffer from indigestion, and I began to im- 
prove from the time Grape-Nuts appeared on our table. I 
find that by eating a dish of it after my Sabbath work is 
done (and I always do so, now) my nerves are quieted and 
rest and refreshing sleep are ensured me. I feel that I could 
not possibly do without Grape-Nuts food now that I know 
its value. It is invariably on our table—we feel that we 
need it to complete the meal—and our children will eat 
Grape-Nuts when they cannot be persuaded to touch any- 
thing else.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich 

There’s a reason. 

Read the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
each package. 
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State Supt. John W. Olsen, of Minne- 
sota, in his report for 1904, states that 
the total enroliment for the year shows 
a gain of 8,165 over 1903. Teachers’ 
salaries have increased during the year. 
In the country schools the men have 
been advanced 55 cents per month, and 
the women, $1. In special and indepen- 
dent districts, the men received an ad- 
vance of $1.04, and the women, $2.82. 
The total amount spent for teachers 
during the year was, $2,623,718.68. 


Miss Ida M. Cohn, a prospective Buf- 
falo, N. Y., school teacher, served an 
injunction on the board of examiners re- 
cently, to prevent them from continuing 
an examination on Saturday. Being an 
orthodox Jewess, Miss Cohn objected to 
answering questions on that day. The 
examinations had begun, however, before 
the injunction was served, and now the 
matter will have to be adjusted by the 
courts. 


There are 670 school teachers in the 
Indian territory. The average salary is 
from $45 to $50 per month. The total 
enrollment of pupils is 21,744, distributed 
as follows: White, 14,877; Indian, 3,801; 
Negro, 3,066. 


Increase of salaries for Michigan 
teachers: Superintendent Isbell, of Ply- 
mouth, $160 increase; F. B. McKay, Bad 
Axe, $200 advance; Detroit high school 
teachers, all substantial increase; Prin- 
cipals Bishop and Morse, $200 each; and 
Supervisor O. G. Frederick, $300. Prin. 
E. J. Hall, Calumet, $200, and all grade 
teachers of Plymouth raised to $40 per 
month. 

Rice Lake, Wis., is to have a new 
$32,600 high school. 

Monett, Mo., is to have a new $25,000 
high school building. 

Bartlesville, I. T., will need twelve 
new teachers for next year. 


Agricultural College for Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Mr. George Foster Peabody, of New 
York, recently invited the trustees of 
the University of Georgia to accompany 
him on a trip to the University of Wis- 
consin. The object of the trip was to 
investigate the work done at the latter 
university. As a result of the visit the 
university of Georgia will have an en- 
larged campus of 500 acres. A portion 
of the land will be devoted to an experi- 
ment farm and agricultural college to be 
conducted in conjunction with the uni- 
versity. This movement will bring the 
University of Georgia into more inti- 
mate relations with the farming interests 
of the state. 

During the past three years Mr. Pea- 
body’s gifts to the university have 
amounted to more than $125,000. He is 
a native of Columbus, Georgia. 


Cigarette Smoking in Philadel- 
phia. 

Superintendent Brooks, of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, has submitted a 
report to the board of education in which 
he gives some interesting statistics re- 
garding the smoking of cigarettes among 
school boys, and thetnumber of children 
who are underfed. 

In reviewing the report the Philadel- 
phia Ledger gives the number of boys 





Learning the value of antikamnia tab- 
lets in nervous disorders, I tried them 
where there was pain and nausea. For 
the uneasiness which was almost contin- 
ually present, they proved a sterling 
remedy. In cases of painful dyspepsia, 
I always include this remedy jn my treat- 
ment—H. G. Reemsnyder, M, D., in 
Notes on New Pharmacal Products. 
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in the Philadelphia schools addicted to 
the habit of smoking, as 6076 out of a 
school population of 81,385 boys. The 
number of children who attend school 
without breakfast is 2767, and those who 
give signs of being underfed number 2196. 
The total school population is 163,820. 
Dr. Brooks further states that on ac- 
count of the difficulty of obtaining cor- 
rect data on such a subject, he has no 
doubt that the actual number of children 
actually using tobacco is far in excess of 
the number reported by the principals. 


Carnegie Technological School. 


The new Carnegie Technological school 
at Pittsburg will not open its doors for 
three months. In spite of this more 
than 7200 students from all parts of the 
world have signified their desire to en- 
roll. The number of applicants from 
France and Germany exceed those of 
any other country. On account of the 
number of applications, it has been de- 
cided to receive pupils from Pittsburg 
and Allegheny first, then the state of 
Pennsylvania and the other states of the 
Union, leaving the foreign countries 
until last. 


West Virginia Association. 

The West Virginia Education?! Asso- 
ciation held an interesting session at 
White Sulphur Springs, June 28 and 29. 
The program as arranged provided for 
the discussion of rural school questions 
the first day, and high school and graded 
school problems the second day. State 
Supt. Thomas C. Miller discussed the 
subject, ‘‘How Can the Teaching Force 
of the Rural Schools be Improved? ”’ 
The keynote of his address was, better 
salaries and longer terms. 

Other topics bearing upon the work of 
the country schools were ‘‘ The Country 
School as a Social Center,’’ and ‘‘The 
Library in the Rural School.’’. Dr. Wait- 
man Barbe, president of the West Vir- 
ginia School Improvement League, gave 
an address on the work of the league, 
his leading thought being that the school- 
house and grounds are an outward ex- 
pression of the inner life of the com- 
munity. 

Dr. D. B. Purinton, president of the 
state university, gave an address on the 
‘Service of the University of the State.’’ 
He said that the ideal university should 
be what its name signifies, a universe of 
knowledge, a place where young men 
and women can learn to be of service to 
society in any line of work. 

Supt. H. B. Work, of Wheeling, read 
a paper on the ‘‘ Equipment and Organi- 
zation of a High School.’’ Other sub- 
jects upon which interesting addresses 
were given were, ‘‘ The Relation of a 
Principal to His Teachers,’’ by George 

Brindle, of Martinsburg; ‘‘ The 
Grade Teacher and the Course of Study,’’ 
by Miss Nannie Hepburn, of Piedmont; 
and ‘‘How Contagious Diseases Can be 
Managed With Least Injury to the 
Schools,’’ C. W. Fretz, superintendent 
of the New Cumberland schools. 

The association closed with an address 
on ‘‘ The Teacher and His Work,’’ by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superinten- 
dent of Pennsylvania. Work and service 
as the sources of happiness and success 
in life were his leading thoughts. Dr. 
Schaeffer was a guest of the association 
during its sessions, and his presence was 
an inspiration to the meeting. 

A committee consisting of a member 
of the state university faculty, a repre- 
sentative of the state normal schools, a 
city superintendent, a county superin- 
tendent, and the state superintendent of 
public instruction was appointed, to pre- 
pare and present at the annual meeting 
of the association a report on practicable 
means cf improving the rural school 
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work of the state. State Supt. Thomas 
C. Miller, Dr. Waitman Barbe, Supt. H. 
B. Work, Prin. L. J. Corbly, of the 
normal school, and County Supt. L. W. 
Burns were appointed on this committee. 
It is expected that the committee will 
make a thoro investigation of rural 
school conditions, and bring in a full re- 
port of the results at the next meeting 
of the association. 
JOSEPH ROSIER, Secretary. 


Decision on Permanent License. 


The Appellate division of the courts 
has recently rendered a decision that is 
of more than ordinary interest to the 
teachers of New York. According to 
the charter, the city superintendent 
‘‘may’’ issue a permanent license to 
any teacher who has successfully taught 
three years, and is given a position for 
the fourth year. 

The decision of the court declares that 
simply because a teacher’s temporary 
license has been renewed for the fourth 
year, the teacher can not claim that the 
extension of the probationary pericd is 
an approval of her services, and that 
therefore she is entitled to a permanent 
license. 

The decision was given in the case of 
Miss Rose M. Finnigan, formerly a 
teacher in P. S. 71, Queens. Miss Fin- 
nigan, was appointed in 1899, and in 
1902 a permanent license was refused. 

‘“‘The relator was a teacher in the 
town of Flushing at the time of its con- 
solidation with the greater city, and was 
the holder of a second grade school com- 
missioner’s certificate, which, by its 
terms, expired July 31, 1900. She con- 
tinued to teach under a temporary li- 
cense issued by the city superintendent 
for myt peier of one year, at the expir- 
ation of which time it was successively 
renewed twice, the last renewal expiring 
June 30, 1902. She continued to teach, 
however, under a special license up to 
Jan. 1903, when she was notified by the 
city superintendent that owing to an un- 
satisfactory report upon her work, her 
license would not be renewed further. 

‘““She now claims that both because 
she was a teacher in the territory in- 
cluded in the greater city at the time of 
the consolidation, and Locneoe of the 
further fact that she had taught three 
years continuously under a temporary 
license, twice renewed, she is entitled to 
a permanent license, and that having re- 
tained her as a teacher under the special 
permit after the expiration of three 
years of service the city superintendent 
cannot now be heard to say that her 
work was not successful, but that the 
provision of section 1089 of the charter 
that ‘at the close of the third year of 
continucus successful service, the city 
superintendent may make the license 
permanent,’ is mandatory, 

‘‘The mere fact that the relator was a 
teacher at the time of consolidation and 
held a school commissioner’s certificate 
did not entitle her to become a member 





Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 
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AVING acquired the good-will, periodicals, and business of E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, and FE. O. 
Vaile. Oak Park, IIl., we take pleasure in announcing the amalgamation into the 


“EACHERS MAGAZINE 


of the four following long established and popular periodicals: 





JUNE, 1905. “ae 


TEACHERS THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE - -  rounpep 1878 





MAGAZINE THE PRIMARY SCHOOL - - — - __ rounnen 1890 
a THE INTELLIGENCE - -_ . - FOUNDED 1880 
lig’ THE PRIMARY SCHOOL ERA -—— - _ rounpep 1901 


Believing strongly that the profession of teaching should be represented by a magazine 
that should enhance by its beauty, refinement, art, and educational worth the im- 
portance. dignity. and prominence of the occupation of its constituents. we propose 
to spare no effort in producing the handsomest, most artistic. and most attractive 
publication in this all-important field of activity. 

Teachers Magazine is printed throughout on super-calendered paper, with 
abundant illustrations, and with reading context of the highest educational 
importance and helpfulness. 

It will endeavor to fill the teacher’s demands with the utmost consideration, consistency, and breadth. 
covering the respective branches of primary and higher grade work, that have heretofore occupied two magazines 
at double cost to the teacher needing both, in a thoroughly satisfactory and helpful manner. ‘This we are enabled 
to accomplish because of the size of the magazine, which in respect to Educational reading matter will be the 
largest periodical published. 

The cover design has been expressly drawn by an eminent artist and produced in colors, equaling in art 
and beauty any of the cover productions of the popular literary periodicals of the day. 

Though it has been issued but a few days it has already called forth enthusiastic words of commendation 
from subscribers, Principals, and Superintendents. ‘The price is but One Dollar a Year. 

We will be glad to send a copy to any Principal or Superintendent who wishes to introduce it among his 
teachers. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY --_ - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





of the permanent teaching force of the F ’ A . 
greater city. The issuance to her of a eac h ers g encies. 
first-grade school commissioner’s certifi- | -———=* > SSS 
; the wing is the only way in which much business can be transacted in these stenuons times. & manyschoo 
cate thereafter did not affect her status 0 officers have discovered that they can interview candidates upon the grain an cher nadioring goes — 
as a member of the teaching force of Chancellor Canfield of the University of Nebraska asked us to have a candidate for assistant Latin professor 
said cit sbip ride with him from Syracuse to Rochester, and engaged Lim. When Chancellor Strong of the University of 
Se ve y- Kansas was superintendent at Lincoln, Neb., he wanted a principal tor a particularly difficult ward schoo! 
To sueceed, therefore, she must bh, a ~ man, and ont 0 to have THE to mesnesten and call tor the president of the 
¢ Ore; e man take a certain morning train from Syracase zincoln board of educatio He too was engagec 
establish the proposition that the word On June 22, 1405, a telegram came from Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., that he would pass A tnatheen yp ate 


‘ may ’ in the portion of the section — = bong — oe tae alin li iv = a Sree us to distribute along the route candidates tor 

‘ onr places he had writteo about who conid ride wit im fr tation to station, so th e could oce » 
quoted above means , must.’ After a | the journey in this way. This was done with good readies “ait Svar bolas ae We ro one trary a 
teacher has become a member of the | straight here, even on the :t 2 22 3 2 WING 
permanent force she is protected by THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


statute from remova! except upon 

charges preferred and an opportunity 9 

to be heard, and it cannot be that it was TH 3 BREWER TEACH ERS AGENCY 

ever designed by the state to take away 

from the licensing power all discretion in 

the first instance. (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 
‘The fact wi nace tenure of 

office is so carefully guarded necessitates 

the greater care on the part of the 494 ASH LAN D AVE., BU FFALO, N EW YORK 

ee smpenna in er foe tem yw 

icenses permanent, and requires that his 

Senntion should not be interfered with. TEACHERS’ 

No reason is suggested why the permis- esnicigi-ioemennarmaam 

sory language of the statute should be A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

construed as mandatory. LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


‘It isunnecessary to consider the cases 
relied upon by the relator because ineach | 




















‘ 2 with good general education wanted for department work 

the teacher held a permanent certificate, PECIALISTS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges ia Penn- 

or its equivalent. The fact that the sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 

probationary term of three vears was ing 860 to $70 per month, if ey ane teach some upproved system of music and drawing 
. 3 ‘or furtter mformation, audress 

extended by the superintendent by a NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harnisnuna. Pa. 


special license cannot avail relator, - 
cause the additional opportunity was af- é 
forded her to demonstrate her fitness to| "“¥RAK''" THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
receive a permanent license cannot be C. J. Aubert, Manager #78 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. ILL. 


construed as a determination by the su-| ,, , ee 

* “ps Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTKR NOW FOR SEPTEMBE 
perintendent that she was entitled ad POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable iatormation free. - 
one. 








Rext and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


for OVER FIFTY YEARS b MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
WITH PEREROT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES | the ORVILLE BREWER, Manacca 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
MARRACEA, Bold by drpgiste i every pare st the ) ve | 
world, Be gure to ask for Mra. Winslow's Soothing| Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOLJOURNAL when communi- 


Rea And take no other kind. Twenty-five ceyts a cating with advertisers. 
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The Greater 


After many years of faithful service 
- — of the primary department 
P. S. No. 19, Miss Sarah E. Buckbee 
wf decided to retire from educational 
work. At a reception given in her 
honor by her fellow workers, Miss Buck- 
bee was presented with a diamond pin as 
a token of their love and esteem. 


The teachers of Brooklyn who are su- 
ing for $300,000 back pay are likely to 
win. It appears that for the first six 
months of 1899 the Brooklyn school board 
paid the teachers a lower schedule of 
salaries than the Pettengill schedule, 
which was then in force. The city has 
small chance to contest the suit, as the 
Pettengill schedules were adopted sub- 
ject to financial ability. It has been 
shown that there was such financial abil- 
ity, but the board refused to recognize 
the schedule. The case will be tried in 
October. 


Of the graduates of Columbia this 
year, fifteen will enter business; twenty 
will study for law; five, medicine; six, 
the ministry; and one, forestry. 


Constitutionality of Teachers’ 
Pension Law. 


The teachers continue to file protests 
against the one per cent. reduction in 
their salaries for the benefit of the pen- 
sion fund. The board of education will, 
however, continue to make these reduc- 
tions until the corporation counsel de- 
cides the law to be unconstitutional. 

A year ago, when the proposition for 
such a reduction was made, the New 
York Teachers’ association secured an 
opinion from Edgar B. Whitney, a prom- 
inent constitutional lawyer. Mr. Whit- 
ney declared such reductions perfectly 
legal. His opinion in part is as follows: 

‘*T understand from you that it has 
been suggested that while a policeman 
is a public officer, serving under appoint- 
ment, a teacher is a mere cnigiopen, 
serving under a contract, and that to 
reduce, even for his own ultimate bene- 
fit, the minimum salary provided by the 
so-called Davis law, would be to impair 
the obligation of the teacher to contract, 
and, therefore, to violate his constitu- 
tional rights. 

‘It has been suggested, on the other 
hand, that recent legislation, culminat- 
ing in the Davis law, has for many pur- 
poses assimilated the status of teacher 
to that of a public officer. The ques- 
tion, however, would not be decided by 
the courts upon any mere point of nom- 
enclature. The line between public offi- 
cer and other employees is a vague cne, 
The terms are not always used with the 
same meaning. 

‘The courts, looking for the true na- 
ture of the relation between the board 
of education and the teacher, under the 
present charter, would find in it nothing 
that would prevent a reduction of salary 
by legislative authority. Salaries are 
no longer fixed in the city by contract 
between the school authorities and the 
particular teacher, but are paid by a 
uniform schedule established by by-laws. 
The scheduled salaries may be raised or 
lowered so long as they remain uniform, 
save that under the Davis law the power 
to lower the salaries is restricted in 
many instances by a statutory minimum. 
This minimum is not fixed by any con- 
tract and is not contractual in nature. 
While it is binding upon the board of ed- 
ucation, it is not binding upon the legis- 
lature, and may be amended or re- 
pealed.’’ 

‘*A contract for wages, the obligation 
of which cannot be impaired, is, I take 
it, binding equally upon bothparties. If 
the employer cannot discharge the em- 
ployee or reduce his salary, the employee, 
on the other hand, cannot quit work 
without subjecting himself to an action 


New York. 


for damages. The charter, however, 
expressly recognizes the right ’of a school 
teacher to resign, and, on the other 
hand, recognizes that the teacher may 
be lawfully deprived of employment in 
case of the consolidation of schools.’ 


School Statistics. 


During the school year just closed 
Superintendent Maxwell reports an in- 
increase in the register of 16,854 names, 
and a decrease in part- -time pupils of 
9,002 for May, 1905, under May, 1904. 

The registration in elementary schools 
was 525,431, as compared with 509,969 a 
year ago, while in high schools it in- 
creased from 18,701 to 20,000. Small in- 
creases in the training and truant schools 
brought the total registration up to 546,- 
588, as compared with 529,734 a year ago. 
Part-time pupils have decreased from 
75,396 to 66,394. The attendance in ele- 
mentary schools increased from 450,428 
to 470,229, and that in kindergartens 
from 14,579 to 15,318. 


High School License Examina- 


ions. 

The board of examiners of the depart- 
ment of education announce examina- 
tions for license to teach certain subjects 
in the high schools. The examinations 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 19 and 20, at the hall of the board 
of education. 

Oct. 19, science of education, commer- 
cial branches, drawing (free hand), cler- 
ical assistant, laboratory assistant. 

Oct. 20, all subjects, except clerical 
assistant and laboratory assistant. 

The examination will be limited to ap- 
plicants for licenses as clerical assistant 
(men only), as laboratory assistant (men 
only), and for junior or assistants’ li- 
censes to teach the subjects named in 
the following schedule (men only, where 
so indicated). 

Holders of a license to teach in high 
schools in the city of New York are ex- 
empted from examination in the science 
of education. For license as clerical as- 
sistant the written examination will be 
in stenography, typewriting, English 
grammar and composition, and office 
work. For license as laboratory assist- 
ant the written examination will be in 
laboratory practice, physics, and chem- 
istry. 

For all other licenses the written ex- 
amination will include the science of edu- 
cation and the subject, or group of sub- 
jects, to be taught as follows: Com- 
mercial branches e arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, mercantile law and procedure, history 
and geography of commerce). Drawing 
(charcoal, water color, design, mechan- 
ical drawing, history of art). English 
(grammar, rhetoric, literature). Men 
only. Forging, joinery, machine shop 
practice. Mechanizal drawing (projec- 
tion and mechanical drawing; design). 
Music (elementary musical science, com- 
position, sight singing, voice training). 
Sewing and dressmaking. Sewing and 
millinery. Stenography and typewriting 
(stenography, typewriting, grammar, 
composition, business forms). Wood- 
turning and pattern-making. 

Each applicant must show ability to 
use the English language correctly, both 
in writing and in speech. The examina- 
tion in each subject will include questions 
on the methods of teaching such sub- 
ject. 
No person is eligible for a license for 
service in the high schools of New York 
city who is not over twenty-one and less 
than forty-one years of age. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR nw 
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ES WHERE pa ELSE FAILS. 
nl Best goats Syrup. Tastes Good. Use va 
Ve) in time. Sold by d aonuieee. a 
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Shake Into Your Shoe~ 

Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
-thefeet, It cures painful swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns — 
bunions. Us the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 

age. « Allen's Foot Teco mokests ht 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, calious and hot, tired? 
aching feet. We have over _ 30, (i 

testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY, 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Do not mooans any substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for25c.instamps, 


FREE bi a he PACKAGE 


OTHE: GRAYS SWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Poverist, sickly Children. Sold by 
Druggists oo Package 











‘ALL LEN'S FOOT-EASE/ 





FREE, 3 
> ALLEN 8 OLMSTED. oie Roy, N 
(Mention this paper. 


_ Fisherman's 
Luck 

in Summertime means 

freedom from Prickly 

Heat, Chafing and 

Sunburn. 


MENNEN’S | 


Borated Taicum 


TOILET 
POWDER 


always brings im- { 
mediate relief. Be 
sure that you get 
the original. 








For sale everywhere or by mail, 
25 cents. Sample free, 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N.d. 
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Dr. W. T. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
zinia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT- 











BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 
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| A Comparison. | 
BAUSCH & LOMB Mt. Washington enjoys a distinction | 
which it has justly earned. Towering as | 
it does above its fellows of the White | 

Mi i C K OSCO Pp ES Mountain range, it stands supreme. But | , 


follow the line of the great natural Up-| “T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 


heaval, which started in Canada and which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
7, A | .and I can say that Cascarets have given me more 
ended in Georgia and Alabama, and | relief than any other remedy | have ever tried. I 











are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 





hani¢all about midway down its length you come! hall certainly recommend shew to my friends as 

c . ? ; eing a ey are represented. 4 

y : to a group of cloud-piercers, among | Thos. Gillard, Elgin Ill 
Send for illustrated catalogue which, Mt. Washington, if transplanted, | 


end prices to schools. would be the baby of the family. Best For 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS §) rnc nas ot ic rnc Sm eG nese 


The Bowels 
Our stock of chemical apparatus of Western North Carolina, a name | 
is complete and selected with synonymous with all that is grand and | 





the greatest care. Our aim is satisfying in the natural world. _ 
to supply only the highest quality Here on these heights and in the inter- ™ ee? 
apparatus at the lowest cost vening vales, waterfalls leap and laugh, Ey WORK WHILE you > 
consistent with quality. busy little streams chatter, lakes sparkle, 
¢ Our chemical glassware man- birds carol, and whole mountain sides Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
ufactured in our own factory in burst forth into color and perfume, while| Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
Germany is stamped BALOGC, a high above the grim old sentinels keep| Susranteod io cureor your mousy backs OO 
guarantee of excellence. or! — _ sant hitaenlential Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 
mee : 3 he Southern Railway, with its splendi 
Sanaa eepamntne coleegee equipment and fast schedules, has made ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES . 
this delightful country easily accessible. | jqqmamesscnesseeeeeeeeeesemmmmeemmmemmmmmems, 
Send for illustrated book, rates, etc., 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York City. Tree Chee 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


—— Unimportant, ATLANTIC & PACIFIC] 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 


A Princeton man tells of a conversa- TEA COMPANY 
tion that took place between the coach 
of a football eleven and one of the play- 
ers. An important game was soon to be 
played; and the coach was, of course, |{ has done more for the people 
most anxious that every player should |} Qf these United States Im RE 
be in the best of physical condition. DUCING t i ¢ 
But to his disgust one of the men, upon he prices o 
whom a great deal depended if the great 
game were to be won, seemed to be in TEAS, 








ESTABLISHED 1859 

















‘“‘bad form.’’ Taking him aside, the 
: “or page following ‘‘ heart to heart co FFE ES, 
talk ’’ with the recalcitrant: 
= = ate ea _ ge - = ee a = py SPI CES, 
scles flabby and wind bad—awrful bad. 
C YDE LINE | k dani the matter? Been drinking any- G ROCE R | ES 
| thing? ”’ 4 
| ee . s BUTTER 
TO ‘*Then you must be smoking.’’ 
FLORIDA | ‘*Haven’t touched a pipe, cigar, or|/§ than any other known concern 
ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER | cigarette since the training began.”’ In the country, Thelr custom. 
ROUTE BETWEEN | ae little.” ers can always depend upon 
dows ne Whereupon the coach gave vent to a pees oe 
and CH .C. isnort of disgust. ‘‘See here! You’ve 
JACKSONVILLE FLA | got to stop that! Do you want us to "ae 
’ " | lose the game? ”’ : 
St. Johns River Service Between —Harper’s Weekly. Goods are always FRESH and 


Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 


| strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route | 

| 
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The Pennsylvania Special as a ond hawem hemes homens 


Time Saver. 
TON, 8,C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA.. making | A New York broker received a mes- 
Se Se ee ee | sage just before the close of the Stock STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAR 
. Fast Modern Steamships | Exchange requesting his presence in CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
and Superior Service | Milwaukee as early as possible the next HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
THko. G. Ecrr,G.M. Ww. P.CiypE & Co., ‘day. From the other end of the tele- VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York | phone wire he learned that the Pennsy|- 
| vania Special leaving down town at 4.00 
| P. M. would deliver him there before 
‘noon. He boarded the Cortlandt Street J O Y I 


, Ferry at 4.00 P. M. arrived in Chicago at 


between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 

















ENEELY & CO. | 8.55 the next morning, after a comfort- TWO LINES 
WATERe | & other BELLS able night en route, and reached Mil- Caen 
RVEIET aWEST, TROY: iN- Y- waukee at 11.00 A. M. BETWEEN 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 














BETWEEN BETWEEN 

NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE| BOSTON 
. . j eg i mn ‘ yar: 
are | J ke S apo | | 0.-They waste 3 Steamer every Week Day Wednesdays ‘teom "Bos: 

them-selves to make rhe world 1 all year weasel ee bepindenag 2% hours. 

| | \ or tntormation address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 

BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 

Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River. NEW YOKK Phone 80 Orchard 
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Blowing done on the premises. 
Manufacturing Departmentin the House. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufactyprers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Kiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Metalware 








Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 


over the Laxe Suore & MicuiGan 
Souruern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten days, 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit t 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit t« 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 


Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold loc: ally between 


those cities. 

Option of traveling ~— Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 
Central. 

These matters are explained in folder, 

“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 


As a route for vacation journeys the 
Lake Snore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Lake Suore is a matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful a of its train service, 
so that its rons travel safely, com- 
fortably sallncconttie. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 








Kcllogg’s Agcncy 


31 Union Sq., New York 


has a steady_call for teachers 
best salaries. Four in 1904 average 





$2900 each. Recommended by East- 
ern colleges. 16th year. 
16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


8. F. CLARK, Mer. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


in obtaining Positions, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 
competent Teachers. Assists ow 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Ojdest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 





Schermerhorn 


3 East 14th St., NewYork © 


JouN O. RookwE.Lu, Manager. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington, 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
§33 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 


518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 


525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 
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For Terms, 
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oe ings a! 
Detroit, Buffe 0, Duluth ond all Caton = © ioe Points. 

Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
te and Reservations, address 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., CHICAGO f 
Z 


VIIL. IIISISIITIT “SLIP YOUR ANGHOR”’ f CARE 
an 0 


Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe deli 
on the STEEL STEAMS 
Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, rest and pleasure all the 
nd your outing amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 
H more distant points by boat or rail. 
First Clase ea A aed Service Exolusively 


Modern comforts, gloctria Ii ilings W eek an elegant boat 


, Sprit 


Booklets 





» MANITOU 
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SUMMER TIME 


is the great season to post up 
on Nature Study. Our list of 
these books is as follows— 
every one very helpful: = 


M reo’ SEDUCATION THROUGH NA- 


RE. A new aad valuable volume - $1.35 
PA jt S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE 
AROUND MY SCHOOL. Very popular  8&c. 
PAYNE’s How To TgA0H Biaps - 2e 
Payne’s How To TEACH BuGs AND BEErT- - 
2c 


LES < 
PAYNE’S How To Teacn Aout “AQuatic 


Foucational j_ phumbations 











1s the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
an exposition of the 
principles of educa- 
tion. It is now in its 
fifteenth year and has 
numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 
Union. Its great value 
is this—it carries the 
etudent forward each 
year thru a Systematic 
Course in edagogy 
and General Culture. 


Gdeicdious | 
Foundations 


SEPTEMBER 
1903 


wou xy 
“4 
Send for circular de- 
scribing the course 
more fully. 


$1.25 A YEAR 


91.90 @ Four: 20 Comme © Cony 


com mene womrmn 2" 1 8 sewre erases ne vone “Tam glad to indorse 
ti Se ee EDUCATIONAL FouN- 


DATIONS as a valuable 








publication for such 





For any desired particnlene address 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaco, IL. 

A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 





















New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Cenn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physica) | 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, | 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 





CHILD WOKLD SERIES. 


| 61 East Ninth Street, ° 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


IFE 25c. 
PAyYNeE’s How TO “Teacu ‘Burrenriies 
AND BEES - ae 3s 
Payne's How To TzAcH TREES <> « Aa 
Payne’s How To TEACH MINERALS - -  25¢c. 
ELL°GG’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 
yn arranged for the busy teacher 25c 
SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. For 
practical plant analysis, description, and 
| drawing. Special rates for quantities 15c 
NATURE RECITATIONS (new) Pieces to 
speak about Nature, lowers, Trees, ? 
Birds, etc. - - - - Be. 


15 sictihioe. 
In large type, monthly, on Nature Bub- 
jects. Send for List. Each - 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL Co., 


NEW YORK 





teachers who wish general but systematic work along 


educational lines.’-—PRIN 


B. GUNNISON, Erasmus 


Hail High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
‘|tfioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Bookseliers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
We OAS a, 2 ME AE PO ES RNAI 




















